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CO Announcement “O 


WE WISH TO INFORM THE 
PUBLIC THAT ON JUNE FIRST 
WE PURCHASED THE PLAY- 
GROUND INTERESTS OF THE 
F. B. ZIEG MFG. CO., OF FRED- 
RICKTOWN, OHIO, KNOWN AS 
THE “PARADISE” LINE. HERE- 
AFTER ALL “PARADISE” EQUIP- 


MENT WILL BE MANUFACTUR- 


ED TOGETHER WITH THE “BET- 
TER BILT” LINE BY THE 
MITCHELL MFG. CO. OF MIL- 
WAUKEE, WIS. 


Send for Combined Catalogues 





FES ASTRA ERS RISD TIT PERS IA AES RATE ERE AD RAE ES 








Branches 


MITCHELL MANUFACTURING CO. 3 
1805 FOREST HOME AVE., MILWAUKEE, WIS. = ‘ 


Wichita, Kansas 
































Please mention Tus PLaycrounp when writing to advertisers 
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The World at Play 


A Novel Method of Financing Community 


Building..-Sterling-Rock Falls, Illinois, has 
worked out an interesting method of financing a 
community building. 

It is estimated that the building and site will 
cost $150,000. The fund required is divided 
into 50 s of $300 each which are offered to 
citizens to b d for on one of several easy pay- 
ment p in return for such subscription a 
citize eceives insurance policy from a well 
known insurance company to be issued on his 
life, or on the life of someone whom he may 
designate and in whom he has an insurable in- 
terest; said policy to be double the amount of 
the subs hat each individual makes. The 
subscribers are also to receive a bond executed 
by the proper officers of the city, to be one of 
1 series egating the required amount for the 
con e: said bonds to be secured by 
a first mortgage on the community building prop- 
erty be rest at the rate of 5% per 
annt e interest due on the bond and other 
Sil s is be applied in payment of the 
premiums on the policies issued to the various 
subscribet he electors of Sterling will be 
called upon to vote a tax not exceeding ten mills 
the first year and not exceeding two mills annu- 
all, rized by law to pay the in- 
terest on these bonds, which in turn will be used 
to pay 1 nsurance premiums. Then, of course, 
ther me r provisions pertaining par- 
ticularly to the insured and his privileges under 
th 

(he trustee is the First Trust & Savings Bank 
of Sterli vhich will hold all policies and bonds 


lrustee’s certificates to the sub- 


Voting for Playgrounds.—At a recent elec- 


tion he n Charlotte, North Carolina, the citi- 
zens voted to spend $25,000 for the cities’ parks 
and recreation. A feature of the parade heid on 


IXlection Day were groups of children in costume 
carrying banners appealing for playgrounds. 
One large group of boys dressed in stripes car- 
ried a large banner which read, “millions for jails 
but not one cent for playgrounds.” Several men 
decided immediately to vote for the tax because 
of that one feature. 


Allentown’s Bathing Beach.—The dedication 
of the new public bathing beach at Allentown, 
Pennsylvania, brought out large numbers of en- 
thusiastic citizens who packed the pavilion and 
crowded about it. A splendid boys’ band added 
to the festivity of the occasion. 

To make the beach possible the Lions’ Club 
gave $2,000 and the city an equal amount. The 
concrete landing pier was constructed with its 
sloping floor projecting into the river. 


Massachusetts Cities Acquire New Play 
Areas.—Hanson, Mass., recently dedicated its 
nine-acre memorial athletic field, the gift of the 
late Arthur C. Sampson. The gift was made in 
honor of Hanson’s veterans. 

Through the generosity of the heirs of the late 
Thomas Barnes, one of Waltham’s great out-of- 
door areas will soon be increased by the addition 
of thirty-three acres of wooded hills and dales. 


Prevention Imperative.—To keep pace with 
the increase in the growth of committed insane 
in the State of New York means a new $12,- 
500,000 hospital every three years. Is it any 
wonder that Governor Smith and other leaders 
in our states and cities strongly favor spending 
state and local money for health-giving recreation 
which shall preserve sanity in these days of rush 
and heavy mental strain? 


The Only Organization of Its Kind!—A 
Trolley Glee Club made up of commuters from 
Clifton, Braddock and other communities whose 
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residents are engaged in business in Frederick 
is believed to be the “only Glee Club of its kind.” 

The club had its inception about a year ago, 
according to the Frederick News of June 2lst, 
when several musically inclined commuters each 
morning gathered in the rear of the car and 
started to sing. The music was infectious, as was 
the bubbling good humor resulting from it. To- 
day there is organized singing on that same trol- 
ley under the leadership of Robert A. Kemp, vice- 
president and secretary of the Central Trust Com- 
pany of Maryland, who was responsible for start- 
ing the singing. 

At the beginning Mr. Kemp purchased and 
supplied each of the commuters with a book con- 
taining a number of well-known and popular 
songs. The club has now outgrown its manual, 
with the result Mr. Kemp has procured a 


bi | Kk. 


more elaborate song 


Each morning every person on the trolley, 
whether a daily commuter or a stranger who 
happens to be a passenger, is supplied with a 


1 


song book. Not only do the commuters enjoy 


the singing, which breaks the monotony of the 
daily ride, but the exercise in harmony has been 
conducive to goo 
usually congenial 


rits and to creating an un- 


tellowship among all on board. 


Wandering Play Leaders.—In the Hyde 
Park District of Chicago, in and about the Uni- 
versity of Chicag there is only one playground. 
Realizing the need of leadership, the parents of 
the section arranged a meeting, inviting C. H. 
English, Director of the Bureau of Recreation, 
to discuss with them what might be done to meet 
the situation. Much interest was shown and the 
parents decided to take immediate steps to pro- 
vide play under leadership. Eight sites were 
found in vacant lots, on the university campus, 
streets and similar places so located that no child 
would be obliged to go more than four blocks to 
find a play center with leadership. The parents 


organized themselves into a corporate body and 


raised $1,000, by selling $1.00 shares. Two play 
leaders, a man at woman, have been employed, 
who will go to all the sites selected at certain 
periods each day ten-week program has been 
mapped out. Junior leaders will carry on activi- 
ties while the play leader is absent. 


1 


The idea is spreading so that now other sec- 
tions in the city are looking with interest on the 
experiment and nning to employ the same 
methods in other neighborhoods this summer or 
next year. 
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The Picnic Kit.—John H. Chase, supervisor 
of the Youngstown, Ohio, Playground Associa- 
tion, writes that the Association is sending out 
letters to all Sunday School superintendents in 
the city telling of the picnic kit available. In 
the letter the Association outlines the material 





available—indoor baseballs, bats, horse shoes, 
volley ball, a croquet set, bean ball, and similar 


supplies—and invites the use of the material. 





The Association asks a deposit of $2.00, which 
is returned if the equipment is sent back the next 


day. 


National Picture Week.—To increase the 
love of good pictures is the purpose of National 
Picture Week which will be observed from Octo- 
ber 10th to 20th under the auspices of the Amer- 
ican Art Bureau, 166 West Jackson Boulevard, 
Chicago. This is the period observed annually by 
schools, clubs and art organizations for focusing 
attention on the beauty and charm of good pic- 
tures. Arrangements are being made with art 
stores in all cities to cooperate with school and 
club authorities in planning picture programs, 
showing pictures as widely as possible and organ- 
izing local public school art societies for the pur- 
pose of raising funds for the purchase of pic- 
tures for schools. 

Leaflets and suggestions for a picture study 
course with an outline for a National Picture 
Week program will be sent on request by the 
Art Bureau. 


Playground Volunteers.—In East Chicago, 
Indiana, is an organization of Slovak young men 
known as the Slovak Athletic Club, which is be- 
ing sponsored by the Recreation Department. It 
is doing very effective work in providing volun- 
teer leaders on playgrounds and in athletics for 
the Slavic children. A Polish Athletic Club of 
young men with twenty-five members is doing 
practically the same thing for the Polish chil- 
dren. 


Equal Rights!—The Department of Recrea- 
tion, of Waco, Texas, has formed a club of girls 
under fifteen years of age which corresponds to 
the Knot Hole Gang for boys. Members of the 
club will have the same privilege in regard 
to seeing baseball games which is accorded the 
boys. The girls will attend the games in a body 
sitting in a specially reserved section with a chap- 
eron in charge. 

The club is known as the “Rectopt Club,” a 








na 
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named derived by Mr. Oliver, superintendent of 
recreation from ‘Recreation Department.” 


Outline for a “Master” Community Survey. 
—The Civic Development Department of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United States, 
Washington, D. C., has issued an outline for a 
community survey, which it is hoped will suggest 
methods of assistance to communities seeking 
facts to provide a basis for constructive cam- 
paigns. 

The outline is based on surveys in many cities. 
It attempts to give the common denominators 
which indicate the information that every city 
should get and keep up-to-date about itself. 

In his introduction, John Ihlder, manager of 
the Civic Development Department, makes the 
following statements about surveys: 

‘A survey,” he says, “is a living growing 
thing which should be continuously used and 
which while being used should be changed and 
modified on the basis of experience. 

‘No survey once made is good for all time. It 
must be kept up-to-date. 

“No survey outline exactly fits every city or is 
good for any city indefinitely ; it must be adapted 
to local conditions and to changing conditions.” 


New Americans’ Guide to Citizenship.— 
The blue booklet prepared for use in the High- 
land Park, Michigan, Public School Evening 
Classes by G. R. Malone stands out from like 
pamphlets because of the emotional quality shin- 
ing through it. It is not easy to make dry facts 
carry a patriotic thrill but Mr. Malone, for many 
years teacher of naturalization classes, has appar- 
ently never lost the sense of his high mission. 


A Wild Flower Contest.—The Samuel Fes- 
senden Clarke Wild Flower Prize Competition 
for 1927 has been announced. This contest, in- 
augurated during the summers of 1924, ’25, and 
26 in a number of boys’ and girls’ camps in sev- 
eral states, proved so gratifying that it was de- 
cided to enlarge the scope of the plans. Its pur- 
pose is to “inspire young people with a love for the 
open and of an appreciation of the beautiful in 
nature, to increase their powers of observation 
and to establish lasting friendships among the 
flowers that may become a source of pleasure in- 
creasing with the years. The aim is toward intelli- 
gent conservation especially of rare and fast dis- 


appearing species.” 


Definite information about the competition may 
be obtained from The Samuel Fessenden Clarke 
Wild Flower Prize Competition Fund, Newboro, 
Ontario, Canada. . 

Outdoor Recreation for Employed Work- 
ers.—The May, 1927, issue of the Monthly Labor 
Review of the United States Department of La- 
bor contains the report of a study made by the 

3ureau of Labor Statistics to show as far as pos- 

sible what is being done to provide recreation for 
industrial workers; the response made by em- 
ployees to attempt to furnish them with facilities 
for recreation and the particular lines along which 
such work may be developed. The study in- 
cluded 430 companies, the majority of which em- 
ploy more than 300 employees and many of them 
many thousands. Three hundred and nineteen 
companies with approximately 1,300,000 em- 
ployees reported providing facilities for various 
forms of athletics or other kinds of outdoor recre- 
ation. Of the different outdoor sports baseball 
was reported to be the most popular game. Other 
outdoor sports included football, outdoor basket- 
ball, rival teams, quoits, tennis and golf, ice 
hockey and field hockey, picnics and outings, 
country clubs, and summer camps. 


A Nature Lore and Educational Tour.— 
Fifty boys from the Downtown Boys’ Club of 
Newark, New Jersey, of which W. E. Dillon is 
secretary in May enjoyed a nature lore and edu- 
cational tour of which Niagara Falls was the des- 
tination. The boys, who traveled for nine days in 
automobile trucks, were guests of various organi- 
zations throughout the trip, and except for three 
nights when they stopped at Y. M. C. A.’s, 
camped along the road. In Binghamton they 
were given a dinner by the Endicott Johnson Shoe 
Company. All kinds of nature activities were 
conducted along the way and each night there 
was a camp fire with a program. 


Detroit’s Eleventh Annual Report.—The 
1926 report of the Detroit Department of Recre- 
ation contains as its first section an article which 
appeared in the Detroit News of June 27, 1926, 
in which Mrs. Clara B. Arthur tells of the begin- 
ning of the recreation movement in Detroit 
It is a story of the 
struggle of the local council of women, of which 


twenty-seven years ago. 


Mrs. Arthur was chairman, to establish a play- 
ground on the old city reservoir, where ‘‘goats, 
geese, dogs and children swarmed over the 
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humus, dumps puddles.” Refused permis- 
sion by the city, the Council appealed to the 
Board of Educat secured the use of the school 
ground, and Detroit’s first playground was estab- 


lished. 


Leisure Time Facilities in German Hous- 
ing.—August Heckscher, returning from a sur- 
vey of housing litions in Europe, remarks that 
in Frankfort, Germany, the tenements are con- 
structed so as to secure the maximum of sunlight ; 


the buildings so as to form an open square. Flat 


roofs are utilized for gardens and playgrounds. 
In the larger inner courts there are wading por ils, 
vegetable gardens and open playgrounds, kinder- 
gartens and community centers. 


The name of the 


Apologies to Mr. Beach! 
sculptor of the beautiful figure which graced the 
May PLAyGRoUND as frontispiece was omitted 

hester A. 
beauty and play by creating the statue commem- 


from the captio1 Beach served both 


~ 


orating the the Greek games at Bar- 


nard College 


An Athletic Field Made Possible by Vol- 


unteers.— Free labor to the amount of $1400 was 
given recently to the town of Conway, New 
Hampshire, when more than 250 men_ with 
shovels and picks started work on the new ath- 
letic field. About 40 teams and trucks were used 


in grading and ing work and at the end of 
the day’s work it was estimated that one-half of 


the project had been completed. The town is now 
in a position to finish the work within a month. 
“The democratic spirit of the day,” says the paper 
reporting the enterprise, “found its way into the 
churches, for the Catholics, 
and Methodists joined together to provide an ex- 
cellent dinner fot 
The tract of 
an athletic field 
Kennett family 


Congregationalists 
ll volunteer workers.” 

which is being converted into 
presented to the town by the 


A Swimming Pool for Walpole.—Philip R. 
Allen, vice-president of the firm of Bird & Son, 
Inc., has presented to the town of Walpole, Mass., 
as a gift of his firm a new swimming pool located 
at Memorial Parl lhe 
behalf of the town by the chairman of the Board 


pool was accepted on 


of Selectmen 


Elmira’s New Municipal Swimming Pool. 
—On June 25th Elmira’s municipal swimming 
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pool was opened with a program of speaking and 
music, the new Community Boys’ Band taking a 
prominent part. The dedication of the pool rep- 
resented the culmination of the efforts of the 
Lions’ Club, sponsors for the project, and the 
common council whose support made it possible. 
More than 500 lockers have been installed in con- 
nection with the pool, which is a Bintz, and there 
are several shower rooms. 

The pool will be operated on the following 
basis: 10 A. M. to 1 P. M., free to children; 1 
P. M. to 10 P. M. 


five cents, exclusive of soap and towel fees. The 


adults fifteen cents; children 
pool will be opened Sundays, but closed during 


one day of the week. 


From Ice Pond to Swimming Pool.—De 
Kalb, Illinois, has a swimming pool with an inter- 
esting history. The pool, originally an ice pond 
with an ice house at one end, was constructed 
with concrete wall and floor with finish coat of 
cement. The ice company had sunk an artesian 
well from which water was pumped to fill the 
pool and there was also a connection from the 
creek with facilities for pumping water from it 
into the pool. After an artificial ice plant had 
been put into service, the ice company ceased to 
use the tank for freezing ice and sold the property 
including the pond, and ice houses to the Kiwanis 
Club. 


and used the money for improvements, but soon 


The club sold off some of the old buildings 


after securing the property they turned it over to 
the city to be handled by a committee chosen from 
the various organizations such as the Chamber of 
Clubs, Elks’ 


This com- 


Commerce, Rotary and Kiwanis 

Club, high school and city schools. 
mittee raised through subscriptions enough 
money to pay for the pool and improvements. At 
one end of the pool they fixed a false bottom 
which made the water shallow enough for small 
children to play in. 


and bath houses arranged for the boys and girls. 


A diving board was installed 


The first year of the operation of the pool, the 
athletic teacher of the high school was placed in 
charge with an assistant. Then salaries were paid 
largely by the high school and city school boards. 
The pool was opened chiefly for the use of the 
boys and girls during the summer and no fees 
were charged. Adults making use of the pool 
paid 25¢ admission. 

Plans are being made for the organization of 
a park district and when this has been accom- 
plished the pool will be turned over to it for ad- 
ministration. 
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At the “Little Lattice” Playhouse.—The 


Los Angeles Playground and Recreation Depart- 
ment established a Little Lattice Playhouse 
where the childret the playgrounds will give 
biweekly entertainments under the direction of 
the Dram: | Pageantry Division. At the first 
matinee "ys and girls from the Yosemite 
Plavgrot ive Enchanted Garden, the 
gypsy s old a number of charming tales, 
the Pecan Playground children danced a minuet, 
acrobatic clowns “re the recreation center cav- 
orted, and music was provided by a playground 


Pageantry Delights Large Audience.—In 


connection with the graduation exercises of the 
Pasadena High School, a pageant was presented 
at Rose B entitled “Springtime and Youth,” 
describ | spectator as a riot of color and a 
harmo music and good rhythm. Approxi- 
mate +5 ) people attended. The Women’s 
Symphony Orchestra of Los Angeles provided 
the 
H ( is to have the graduate re- 
evi this character,” writes one 
S pageant, “than the old 
stereot tiff and formal exercises 


A Municipal Auditorium at Pasadena.— 
With her new public library in use and the city 
Pasadena is now turning 


hall nearing completion, 


next unit in her beautiful civic 


het the 
center—the municipal auditorium. The design of 
the build: vhicl described as a modernized 
form of Italian Renaissance, includes two sepa- 
rate divisio1 Che first is a flat-floor.or exhibi- 
tion hall, 150 feet by 185 feet, with a seating 
capacit f 5,800 and provided with balcony. 
The second has an auditorium with inclined floor, 
stage and balcony, seating 3,000. The plans also 
provide for a small lecture, concert and social 
hall, seating 450. The third floor contains eight 
separate committee rooms. Other features in- 
clude a plaza in front of the building and a stage 
36 fer 88 feet, a projecting room for motion 
pictures, dressing rooms and all the accessories 
ot tl] 19 

“An auditorium,” states the secretary of the 
Chambe Commerce, “will give us a splendid 


eting place, an open forum, a mod- 
yf the old town hall, a place where 
we may get together, talk things over and reach 
lecisions based on open discussion. It 
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will give us a place where famous musicians and 
noted lecturers may appear before large audiences 
It will give us a place in which 
to hold community events of wide 


at moderate prices. 
variety—a 
community recreation center, where everybody 


may go for enlightenment and amusement.” 


Palo Alto Recreation Center.—Palo Alto 
has a municipal recreation center including a 
beautiful bungalow type recreation building with 
spacious lobby, many club rooms, a branch library 
and similar facilities. There are also major 
sports fields for soccer and baseball, three con- 
crete tennis courts, a well planned children’s play- 
ground and a small picnicking area. 

A number of the features 
self-supporting. The expenses of the Commu- 
nity Athletic Association, for example were $1,- 
$1,518.73; May festival ex- 
$381.16. A fee 


of $1.25 was charged for the art classes for chil- 


of the center are 


303.21, the receipts 
penses were $127.90; the receipts 


dren eight to fourteen years of age. The Com- 
munity dances are nearly self-sustaining. 


A Recreation Department Broadcasts Mu- 
sic.—Approximately every two weeks, 
the dinner hour, the Department of Public Recre- 


during 


ation of Orlando, Florida, broadcasts a program 
of music over station WOCB. The program in- 
cludes selections from such composers as Rach- 
maninoff, Massenet, Brahms, Offenbach and Bizet. 
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The spirit of “we” that bore Colonel Charles 
A. Lindbergh and his plane across the Atlantic 
animates young America on playgrounds through- 
out the country this summer. For with wood 
and wire and rubber the second half of many 
“we’s” is finding form under the painstaking 
fingers of playground craftsmen, who view their 
handiwork with the same pride and affection that 
Colonel Lindbergh has for his “Spirit of St. 
Louis.” And it is certain that “my plane” rather 
than “I” will win the contests at the National 
Recreation Congress next October. 

Colonel Lindbergh is associate chairman of the 
National Playground Miniature Aircraft Tourna- 
ment, conducted by the Playground and Recrea- 
tion Association of America. Other members of 
the committee are Orville Wright, chairman ; Por- 
ter Adams, president of the National Aeronauti- 
cal Association of the U. S. A.; F. Trubee Davi- 
son, assistant secretary for aeronautics, Depart- 
ment of Commerce ; Colonel Theodore Roosevelt ; 
Edward P. Warner, assistant secretary for aero- 
nautics, Navy Department. 

Boys and girls up to twenty-one years of age, 
who attend the playgrounds of communities in 
the United States, are eligible to compete in the 
tournament. There are two classes of competi- 
tors: 

1. Junior—those who on September 30, 1927, 
shall have not yet attained the sixteenth birthday. 

2. Senior—those who on September 30, 1927, 
shall have passed the sixteenth birthday and not 
yet attained the twenty-first birthday. 

All planes must be made and operated by the 
contestant. 

The making of model airplanes has been a 
handcraft project on playgrounds in a number 
To build a plane that will fly is no 
small feat of craftsmanship, but playground boys 
have proved that they can do it. The enthusiasm 
aroused by tl 


of cities. 


e recent epochal flights now extends 
this interest in airplane building from a few to 
many young artisans. 

The National Committee anticipates that the 
contest will greatly stimulate originality and in- 
vention in the construction of aircraft. Colonel 
Lindbergh, wiring acceptance of his appointment 
on the committee, said, “I hope this tournament 
will help crystallize the interest of the younger 
generation in the development of aviation.” 


Said Harry F. Guggenheim, “I think your 
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plan a splendid one. The encouragement which 
you propose should be of tremendous value in 
creating air-mindedness, which is most essential 
for the future progress of American aviation.” 

F. Trubee Davison predicts, “In this day of 
Lindbergh’s great achievement, the contest ought 
to stir up tremendous interest among youngsters 
and keep them thinking about aviation.” 

The first step in the tournament will be the 
local competitions, to be held on or before Sep- 
tember 5th. The results of these competitions, 
entered in certified reports on blank forms fur- 
nished by the National Committee, must be in the 
hands of the committee by 5 P. M., eastern stand- 
ard time, September 12th. Announcements of 
those eligible to compete in the national finals will 
be made by the National Committee on or before 
September 17th. 

To administer the local competitions and cer- 
tify the local records each community from which 
competitors desire to enter the national tourna- 
ment must have a committee. On this committee 
should be the superintendent or director of play- 
grounds of the city, or, where the playgrounds 
are administered under more than a single aus- 
pice, the superintendent or director of each sys- 
tem; the president or one of the vice presidents 
of the Chamber of Commerce or similar organi- 
zation ; editors of local newspapers ; a member of 
the Board of Education; the president or vice 
president of the local aeronautical society or sim- 
ilar official or a local flying field or airport. 
Others locally desirable may, of course, be added. 

Memphis will be the scene of the national tour- 
nament, to be held on Saturday, October 8th, the 
last day of the National Recreation Congress. 
Five winners (or more if the submitted records 
from local competitions are so close as to justify 
this) will be selected to fly their craft. Not 
more than one contestant from any community 
can be entered in each event in each class and 
competition. Judges to be appointed by the Na- 
tional Committee will have authority to interpret 
the rules, to decide any technical question which 
may arise and is not covered by the rules pub- 
lished in advance and to make new rules, if neces- 
sary, to cover local conditions at Memphis. 

Contestant badges will be given to all who 
qualify to fly at Memphis, and to all who having 
local records equalling those who qualify are vet 
not eligible to fly at Memphis because of the one 
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winner per event per city rule. At Memphis, 
winners in each event will score five points, sec- 
onds four points, thirds three points, fourths two 


points, and fifths one point. Suitable awards 
will be given the winners, and a grand award to 
the contestant scoring the largest number of points 
in eacl lass 

In addition, an award will be made to the city 
which enters in the actual flights of its local con- 
test the largest number of different contestants in 
proportion to the population of the city, 1920 
censu 

itional tournament will include ten events 

for both indoor and outdoor competition. Con- 
tes iy enter both gliders and motor-pro- 
pelled airplanes. Some events are for planes 
dri yy rubber motors and hand launched; 
some for planes carrying other motor power 
within the plane itself; others for commercial 
models only. In certain events, planes must rise 
from the ground. The scoring will consider the 
durati ind distance of flights and weight car- 
ry Ing 

[here will be three flights in each event. The 
sam lifferent planes may be used. The best 
flight only scores 

In addition to raw material for their planes, 
contestants are allowed to purchase in finished 
form only propellers, bearings, propeller shaft and 
small metal fittings. The commercial models 
must have an enclosed fuselage and hollow wings, 
and must be generally similar in appearance to 


real planes in commercial or military use. 
Complete information on the tournament may 
be obtained from the National Committee at 315 


Fourth Avenue, New York City. This will in- 
clude information as to methods of registering 
competitors, trial flights, previous inspection of 
planes, and methods of running off and judging 
the local events, also suggestions as to how to 
determine the winners upon the basis of origin- 
ality of design, beauty of construction, and “aero- 


batics,” i.e., the stunt possibilities of the aircraft. 

| nhance local interest it is suggested that 
events supplementary to those to be decided in 
the finals at Memphis be added to the local pro- 
mmunity interest and participation can 
increased if the newspapers and civic 
clubs and any clubs interested in aviation be asked 


gram 


be ore itl 


to cooperate in the local tournaments. 

Through the contest more people are going to 
realize that their community’s playgrounds are 
not places merely for idle pastime, but educational 


centers where boys and girls learn to work under 
responsibility and complete a careful job. 


Park Progress in Various 
States 


Colonel C. A. Simmons of San Francisco re- 
ported at the State Parks Conference that the 
legislature has authorized a central state park 
commission, a state park survey, and a $6,000,000 
bond issue, besides a special project for a park on 
Mount Tamalpais, north of the Golden Gate. 
Treasurer E. C. Filley of the Connecticut Park 
and Forest Commission reported its parks in- 
creased from 32 to 37; its forests from 10,000 to 
30,000 acres; and appropriations of $625,000. 

Charles W. Eliot, 2nd, of the National Capital 
Park and Planning Commission, told of the co- 
operation of the authorities of Virginia and 
Maryland counties adjoining the District of Co- 
lumbia, toward plans for parks adjacent to the 
capital. 

P. J. Hoffmaster, superintendent of state parks 
in Michigan, said his state holds fifty-nine state 
parks, most acquired by gift, the total being sec- 
ond only to New York’s. Attendance in his parks 
increased from 220,000 in 1923 to 3,500,000 in 
1926. 

State Forester C. P. Wilber of New Jersey 
told of plans for a comprehensive state park sur- 
vey. J. C. Goodman, of Columbus, Ohio, chair- 
man of the state parks committee of the State 
Chamber of Commerce, told of plans to co- 
ordinate existing state park agencies, and to link 
up areas through a park to park highway system. 

E. O. Phippen, secretary of the Virginia De- 
partment of Conservation and Development, told 
of the state’s interest in the Shenandoah National 
Park project and of plans for making state his- 
torical memorials of Virginia’s numerous military 
and historical sites. 

Colonel David C. Chapman, of Knoxville, 
Tenn., chairman of the Smoky Mountains Na- 
tional Park Association, told of the effort of Ten- 
nessee in buying 80,000 acres of land and provid- 
ing $1,500,000 additional and of North Carolina, 
in matching this with a $2,000,000 appropriation, 
to acquire the land for this national preserve. T. 
D. Gray of West Virginia University reported 
that the State Park and Forestry Commission had 
been continued for another two years to pursue 
plans for a state park and forest system. 
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Memphis Has Excellent Recreation 
Program 


Memphis, scene of the Recreation Congress 
October 3-7, enjoys a lively program of recrea- 
dership of Robert O’Brien. The 
facilities available for child and adult play in 
Memphis includ 


tion under the | 


15 playgrounds for white chil- 
dren and 5 for colored, an indoor recreation center 
for each of the two racial groups, 2 swimming 
pools, 3 golf courses, 5 athletic fields 19 tennis 
courts, 13 wading pools, 5 dancing places, 3 picnic 
grounds, and 12 ball fields. 

The recreation department’s report for 1926 
shows popular use of these facilities. The golf 
courses had an attendance of 162,271. Five hun- 
dred eighty-nine permits for individual games 
and 25 season permits were issued to teams for 
hard baseball [here were 16 leagues of 869 
players in playground ball exclusive of the sum- 
aseball teams. There were 25 
basketball leagues and 964 players, both boys and 


mer playground 


girls. The tennis enrollment was more than 72,- 
946. Attendance was not kept on some of the 
courts until Aug [here were nearly 100,000 
admissions to the swimming pool. Boys’ football 
and soccer, at ’ captain ball were also very 
popular sports he gross playground attendance 
for white children during the season was 452,452; 
on colored playgrounds, 27,014. 

Special activities on the program include ath- 


letic badge tests, community singing, bands, or- 


chestras, musi contests, toy symphonies, 


pageants, dramatics, holiday celebrations, block 
parties, first aid classes, art activities, handcrafts, 
junior police, athletics for industrial groups, or- 
ganized hiking, marble tournaments and _horse- 
shoe tournament 


1 


THe 1927 SUMMER PROGRAM 


Special celebrations and events are held each 
week during the summer season. During June, 
Flag Day, Know Your Playground Day, and Pet 
and Hobby Day were outstanding weekly fea- 
tures. During July Independence Day, Art and 
Dramatic Day, Circus Day, and a wading pool 
carnival and model boat regatta were unusual 
events which rallied interest. In August, Moth- 
ers’ and Daughters’ Day, Doll Fashion Day, 
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Fathers’ and Sons’ Day, Heroes and Warriors’ 
Day, election of the queen on midsummer day, 
Sports Day, inter-playground flower parade, and 
the sixth annual playground festival will be the 
notable celebrations. 


SAFETY WorK 


Memphis is conspicuous among recreation de- 
partments for its cooperation with the local safety 
council in safety education. Safety plays are 
planned for July Fourth and safety councils are 
formed on each playground early in the season. 
Each playground has a safety patrol of older boys 
who give the smaller children safe conduct across 
the streets to the playgrounds and who have 
charge of putting up safety signs. A new patrol 
is appointed each week. Posters and signs are 
carried in parades, urging safety precautions. A 
contest is held among children eleven to sixteen 
for the best four minute safety talk entitled, 
“How to Prevent Street and Home Accidents.” 


PuBLicIty ACTIVITIES OF THE CHILDREN 


This also is a distinctive feature of the Mem- 
phis program. ‘The instructions given by the 
superintendent to playground directors for the 
week of June 13th will illustrate what is done to 
foster publicizing playground activities by the 
youngsters : 

“Make posters for Flag Day. Organize all 
boys and all girls into two parade committees to 
alternate in giving parades for special days. Have 
parades when most parents are at home—in late 
evening on day before Special Day. Make every 
parade different as well as attractive. Bovs and 
girls parades competitive. Boys one week, girls 
the next, and so on, to be voted on at end of sea- 
son by community. 

“Flag Day parade—headed by American flag— 
next drums or some kind of noise (dishpans, 
buckets, etc.) large signs advertising program, 
time, place. Plenty of children with flags and 
red, white and blue decorations. As people ap- 
pear at doors, have child representing “Town 
Crier” read from a scroll a message of invitation 
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from playground staff and children to come to the 
playground to do honor to the flag and enjoy the 
program 

“Appoint a publicity and Bulletin Board Staff 
from children on playground for your regular 
Thursday publicity, to care for and put up post- 
ers, collect pictures from committee of mothers. 

‘Appoint a committee of interested mothers to 
save Magazines and pictures suitable for posters. 

“Make posters advertising Know Your Play- 
ground Day, posters telling time and days for 
various classes and activities, using pictures rep- 
activity or class.” 


resentative Ol 


,EIGHBORHOOD RELATIONS 


Another notable 
eram is the close relationship with the Parent- 


~ 


feacher Associations, civic clubs, and other neigh- 


feature of the Memphis pro- 


borhood groups. The playground leaders are in- 
structed to know these groups, finding out where 
they meet and attending all their meetings, as well 
as notifying the recreation office ahead of time 
of the meetings. If such organizations have a 
playground or recreation committee, the play- 
sround directors are instructed to work with 
them, to give them something to do. If there is 
no such club or association in the neighborhood, 
organize one made up of 
the parents of the children who attend the play- 
nd, thus getting these parents to help put the 
' “on the map.” The directors are also 
expected to know the different churches and min- 
| organizations of every kind that may 
have a bearing upon the success of the play- 
eround. 
up on the director’s progress in culti- 
vating the assistance of the neighborhood groups 
by the superintendent from time to time. 
(he interest of adults is further enhanced by 
special day programs each week. This program 
6:30 in the evening. Invitations are is- 
sued to the adults of the neighborhood to come 
to the playground. ‘The activities for grown-ups 
include twilight leagues, horseshoe pitching for 
fathers and older men, croquet tournaments and 
checker contests. 

ln this brief survey, it is impossible to include 
a statement concerning all of the Memphis activi- 
ties, but the foregoing sketch will serve to indi- 
cate how widespread and thorough-going the pro- 
gram is. In testimony of its success, Mr. O’Brien 
recently was elected president of the Social 


Workers’ Club of Memphis. This is but one evi- 


dence of his standing in the community where so 
much has been done to provide wholesome rec- 
reation for both youth and adults. 


Passaic’s Colored 
Harmonica Band 


‘ive months ago under the auspices of the 
Colored Work Department of the Passaic Recre- 
ation Department, of which Reeve B. Harris is 
superintendent, thirty boys gathered at the Com- 
munity House maintained by the Negro Welfare 
League. For one hour every Tuesday evening 
Willis Wilson, director of the negro work, in- 
structed the boys in the harmonica playing. Six- 
teen of these boys now compose the Colored Boys’ 
Harmonica Band, which has made a number of 
public appearances. On three occasions the or- 
chestra played for the Paterson Y. M. C. A.; 
it has given concerts for the children of the Pas- 
saic Home and Orphan Asylum, for the various 
recreation centers in the city and for one of the 
leading churches of Rutherford, N. J. On this 
occasion, the orchestra appeared during the Sun- 
day evening service. The program consisted of 
four groups of songs. 

I—Negro Spirituals 

(A) He Rose 
(B) Were You There? 
(C) When the Saints Go Marching In 

[I—Folk Songs 

(A) Carry Me Back to Old Virginny 
(B) Old Black Joe 
(C) Annie Laurie 
(D) Believe Me if All Those Endearing 
Young Charms 
11I—Hymns 
(A) Onward, Christian Soldiers 
(B) Nearer, My God, to Thee 
(C) Silent Night. 
1\—Classic 
(A) Barcarolle, from Tales of Hoffman 

Recently eight boys were selected from the or- 
chestra to represent the Negro in music at the 
International Folk Festival held on February 17th 
at the Passaic Armory. Of this the Passaic 
Daily News says: 

“The Colored Boys’ Harmonica Orchestra, 
dressed in spotless white uniforms, with the ap- 
pearance of a military procession, made the big- 
gest hit of the evening.” 














Parks and Patriotism 


President Coolidge interpreted the park move- 
ment as a patriotic movement, a fitting expression 
of democracy in his address at the dedication of 
the War Memor 
14, 


His address in part was 


it Hammond, Indiana, June 


as follows: 


PROVIDI FITTING MEMORIAL 


[t was to be expected that after the victory was 


won the men ymen who accomplished it had 


turned to their peace-time 


vocations, the strains 
and dislocations the war had been somewhat 
adjusted, and prosperity had again returned, that 
the public spirit of this community would re- 
quire that some fitting memorial be provided as 
a tribute to all who served, and particularly to 
those who gave their lives in the great conflict. 

Having a practical turn of mind, they wished 
for something not only beautiful but useful. 
Happily it was determined to combine the desire 
for a memorial with the desire for an extensive 
recreation park. To promote this project, six- 
teen men from your three cities met in 1925 and 
made an initial subscription of $5,000 each for 
the purchase, to which was later added $50,000 
for the development of a 226-acre tract which 
we are dedicating today as the Wicker Memorial 
Park, 

Although by act of the Legislature this prop- 
erty was taken over, the original projectors re- 
imbursed and it is now administered by a board 
of trustees, a great deal of credit is due to the 
foresight and public enterprise of the sixteen 
men who made this public benefaction possible 
Athletic fields, 
baseball diamonds, tennis courts and a golf course 


and brought it to a final success. 
of eighteen holes are among the attractions which 
this recreation field opens to the public. 

It is peculiarly appropriate for a public recrea- 
tion field to be dedicated as a memorial to those 
World War. Perhaps the 
chief issue in that great conflict was the deter- 


who served in the 
mination of whether an autocratic form or a re- 
publican form of government was to be predom- 
inant among the great nations of the earth. It 
was fought to a considerable extent to decide 
whether the people were to rule or whether they 
were to be ruled; whether self-government or 
autocracy should prevail. Victory finally rested 
on the side of the people. A great step forward 
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was taken in more firmly establishing their right- 
ful sovereignty. This park is a real memorial 
to World War service because it distinctly recog- 
nizes the sovereignty and materially enlarges the 
dominion of the people. It is a true emblem of 


our Republic. 


Our RECREATIONAL PARKS 


The making of parks is not a new idea in the 


world. We can trace it back to the Hanging Gar- 
dens of Babylon and the practice of the early 
Egyptians, from whence it leads down through 
all the Old World history. But this idea had little 
to do with the public. Parks were private affairs 
for the benefit of royalty and the nobility. Areas 
devoted to the pleasure and recreation of the 
people at large, formally laid out and beautified 
by private benefaction or public expense, are of 
recent origin. 

t is true that Boston Common reaches back to 
1634, but it was a common in those days only in 
the legal sense that it was a place for public 
pasturage. Political exiles from Germany created 
a temporary interest in 
prior to 1830. 


outdoor gymnasiums 
The old First Church in Boston 
established an outdoor playground for children 
in 1868, and soon after the neighboring town of 
Brookline purchased land for the same purpose. 
While there were public parks and gardens 
adorned with shrubs and flowers, and laid out 
with walks, one of the first efforts to provide such 
places with recreational facilities was made in the 
Gymnasium at 


famous 
Boston about 1890. Louisville, Ky., quickly fol- 
lowed, and around 1900 the City of New York, 
partly under the influence of Jacob Riis, began 


Charlesbank Outdoor 


to open a number of small playground parks. 
Now, there is scarcely a municipality in our 
country that has not made some provision for 
these important functions. Almost as much at- 
tention is given to providing places for the people 
to play as is given to furnishing them with places 
to live and places to work. The present century 
has seen a tremendously vital development in the 
opening up of small parks in congested centres, 
the laying out of playgrounds for children, the 
building of community centres to minister to the 
normal social life of the young folks, and the 
establishment of athletic and recreation fields for 


the general public. The wholesome, strengthen- 
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THE USE OF 


ing, refining influences which all of these have 


had upon American life is beyond estimation. It 
is all an important part of the dominant purpose 


of this Republic to raise up a people who are fit 


lhe immediate aim of these efforts is to 1m- 


prove the public health It is realized that sound 


bodies mean an increased industrial efficiency. 
But the purpose goes beyond this to the cleansing 
and clarifying of the mind, raising the whole 
stand ¢ is becoming better and better 
ul r ut ound body, an informed mind, 
normal social contacts, and that contentment 
which comes from opportunity for a broader self- 
expression, are all vital factors in the preservation 
( istence. 

of this development is tri- 

u \mericat In this country the sci- 


he humanities, are not reserved 

D | aristo racy, but for the whole of 
Here we do not extend privilege to 
tend privilege to everybody. ‘That 
vided for kings and nobles in 
bestow freely on the people at 
he destiny of America is to give ‘the 

people still more royal powers, to strengthen their 
effective grasp upon the scepter. 


can help to provide opportu- 


he people must take advantage of it. 
\s the inhabitants of the North Township repair 
to this park in the years to come, as they are re- 
invigorated in body and mind by its use, as they 


the memory of the heroic deeds of 
those to whom it is dedicated, may they become 
ymoters of a more exalted, 


nspired American life. 


The Use of the 
Outdoors * 


he use of the outdoors to a child 1s like the 
use of water to a fish, or almost so. Together 
with the home it is the other half of him, his 
complement, without which he would be lost and 
homesick in his world. As a scientist might have 


divined water from the fish’s tail or air from the 
eagle’s wing, so some great psychologist might re- 
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construct the outdoors from an analysis of chil- 
dren’s minds. 

There are the obvious uses. There is water to 
swim or wade in. We are all a little web-footed 
still and our ancestors spent many thousands of 
amphibious years upon the beach. Even to get 
one’s feet wet is still a joy to the young! There 
are trees to climb and fall out of and to bend over 
till from a perilous height one lights upon the 
ground. There are hills to coast on, banks to 
roll down, flowers to pick, grass to stretch out 
on or rub one’s face in. Smells are perhaps the 
most importunate message nature has to give, a 
message fraught with memory and association. 
The child should have the smell of spruce among 
his early recollections and know the skunk cab- 
bage as the pungent harbinger of spring. 

He should also know outdoors as a home, 
should build the wood fire and the camp and ex- 
perience the endearing hospitality of Mother 
Earth. 

And nature is the source of wonder and imag- 
ination. Every child should, at some time, be 
allowed to stay out at night to see the stars, lest 
he grow up too smart and know-it-all. He should 
read a little in the great document of the heavens 
before it is too late. Not that children should be 
prematurely taught the names of the stars or 
given tiresome information on the subject. 
These earthly godfathers of heaven’s lights 

That give a name to every fixed star 
Have no more profit of their shining nights 

Than we who gaze and know not what they are. 

Help the child to gain a feeling of the whole 
and he will have more than all the astronomers 
can teach of the details. 

And so through the whole gamut of the out- 
of-doors. The sky and woods and fields speak 
with the thousand voices of winds and streams, 
of trees and flowers and animals. They are the 
child’s book and laboratory, the world to which 
his mind and feelings are attuned, his counterpart 
in science and in art. 

JoserpH LEE 











Playing the Game for 





Health and © 


Character: 


PRroFessor Jay B. 


By 


NASH 


School of Education, New York University 


Health and character are educational results. 


They are not processes but goals. They are goals 


that are attained as by-products of activities. 
Never was thet thing truer than the state- 


ment, “He that his life shall lose it.”” He 


that seeketh directly after health and character 
will probably not find them. 
I want to drive home that these qualities are 


the product of activity—activities into which the 
boy throws himself because of an inner drive and 
not necessarily activities that seem important in 
the life of the adult 
These activities into which a boy throws him- 


self are known as play activities. They have an 
age-old drive. We will not pause to quibble over 
a name for them—instincts, hungers, drives, pre- 
potent tendencies. We will let the psychologists 
wrangle over the name. The meaning of all of 
them is practically the same, namely, that under- 
neath and behind the activities that a boy chooses 
are powerful driving forces 
old idea that you were 
that 


or idleness and loafing, or that 


Don’t hang on to the 
taught as boys that play is a waste of time 
play is a synonym 
it has the same meaning as excitement or enter- 
tainment, which is slapped on from the outside 
like a mustard plaster 
also that physical educa- 
brand new suit of clothes. Let 


Man, this is 


May I remind you 
tion is abroad in a 
me introduce you. Mr. Business 
You 


dumb bells. 


physical educatior will note he has no 


Indian clubs, wands o1 He has no 
set of adult conceived exercises in which the in- 
structor gets 95% of the exercise and the class 
of 80 or 90 shares the 10%. 
muscles and weight-lifting. 
He is not talking 


other He is not 
talking only of strot 
No, this has been left 


of education for the physical but education through 


behind. 


the physical. He is saying you cannot separate 


1 


the physical and the mental. They are different 





1 Boys’ Work Conference, 


*From an addre 
Chicago, Novembhe 
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sides of the same organism—the child. Look at 


him in his new clothes. Powerful, interest-driven 
activities occupying five to six hours of the boy’s 
life, not just on days when school is in session, 
but every day ‘of the year—not just at the school 
building, but on the playground, at home, in the 
backyard, at the park, at the Y. M. C. A. Scout 
Troop, in the swimming pool and in the camp. 
Now let us go back to our main thought 
Playing the Game for Health. What are the 
hopes and ambitions of the small boy—to run 
for Congress, to be pound master, to make a 
No. 


high, to play baseball, to drop kick just like some- 


million ? He wants to run fast, to jump 


one he knows who does that well. If you want 
to influence a boy, begin with the good thing that 
boy can do well. Build from there. 

Playing the Game for Citizenship and Char- 
acter. We all know that a boy does not suddenly 
attain citizenship as he attains his twenty-first 
birthday. When does he attain it or more impor- 
tant, how does he attain it? 


Be assured he does not attain character by 
memorizing rules or by hearing about what he 
should do. With him as with us in connection 
with the traffic rules, they are wise and excellent 
for every person in the world, ourselves excepted. 

What is the precess? About the age of four 
the child gets one of the first impressions that 
there is a distinction between right and wrong, 
when some other child points a finger at him and 
says, “You did not play fair.” That is the time 
for leadership. The wise leader will show that 
child that he should take his turn on the swing and 
the rings and at the same time let the other chil- 
dren have a turn also. 

Character is a product of properly guided ac- 
tivities. This is the only place that character can 
As the 


child advances in years he comes to play accord- 


be developed—it is the only process. 


ing to standards and these standards become sec- 
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ond nature—namely habits. The good citizen is seven or eight the proper age to teach tennis and 
the man who has established habits of good citi- that most of -the caddies can play a better game 
zenship, not the one who has to argue out each than the men for whom they are carrying the bag. 
individual case each time he meets it. This applies also to training for citizenship. 
We have looked upon childhood as a_ blank Most of the character and the citizenship traits 
period—thinking sometimes when the proper age are formed before the age of twelve. That is the 
is reached, we shall start training. We wake up rich neglected age in which we are prone to think 
and find that at the time we want to start training that children are just blank pages. 
most of the training is over—habits have been set, Let me point out to you the opportunities of 
attitudes are fixed. We are beginning to see that this age by showing the similarity between situ- 
about six is the proper age to teach swimming, ations in child and the situations in adult life. 


GAMES STATE 
Organization of the Child) (Organization of Man) 
TEAM WorK 

Che team must play as a unit; it cannot win The State must act as a unit; part of the com- 
with one or two stars; the team succeeds or fails munity cannot rise while the rest is in the gutter. 
together. Cooperation is paramount. Cooperation is paramount. 

Fair PLAY—Goop SPORTSMANSHIP 

Be fair, not only with team mates but with \Win money, honor, fame—but do so honestly 
opponents. Win, but win fairly. Don’t take ad- and fairly. Be able to look the world in the face 
vantage of a smaller playmate. Be a sportsman. with the feeling that you have “played the game.” 

COURAGE 

Be willing to attempt the difficult task and stay Be willing to attempt the difficult pioneer tasks 
with it until the game is over. Play till the whistle of social welfare, as our ancestors undertook the 
blows, go across the finish line. pioneer task of clearing the land for physical 

welfare. 
ORIGIN OF RULES 
Rules made by committees and teachers. Rules made by legislatures. 
PLAY BY THE RULES 

When the rules are established by committees When the laws are established by the State, live 
or teachers, live up to them. If you object to up to them. If you object to the laws, take your 
the rules, learn to complain to the rules com- complaints to the legislature. 
mittee. 


OFFICERS FOR ENFORCING RULES 


ke ferees—umpires—teachers. Police courts and officers. 


INFRACTION OF RULES 


Penalties to your team, or advantage given 
opponents. Occasionally putting a player out of 


tt 


Fines and penalties. Occasionally using reform 
schools and penal institutions to put one out of 
the game of life temporarily. 


a game “for unnecessary roughness.” 


Where else are these being taught ? 
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[It should early understood, however, that 


there is nothing inherentiy good in children’s play, 


including organized team games. ‘Teams may, 


in fact, become a dynamic force for the training 
of actually vicious citizens through the desire of 
leaders to win games at all costs. Citizenship 


training com through the advantages of 


play plus leadership Che potential force in 
games may be compared to the potential force of 
a high explosiv It may be used to blast the 
Panama Canal the benefit of mankind, or it 
may be used t y human life—according to 
the motive of the man who touches off the fuse. 

Two great responsibilities rest upon any coun- 
try that clain Democracy 

First. a Right To Bea 
Participant (1 pectator) in Interest Driven, 
Health Bu Character Forming Activities 
Whicl 

The only \ t 1 democracy can guarantee 
this is throug] school. It is the modern 


physical edu partment of that school that 


is supplying mand, teaching during the 
school day s tandards that will carry over 


into the out-o ifeo » boy and the girl. 


Second. lividual in the Community 
Has a Right tunities for the Wholesome 
Ex presst } 1 Standards Which 
Have Bees luring the School Days. 

This means ere must be Parks and Play- 
grounds wit of all. Not so far away 
that they cat | once or twice a year, but 
close enoug! y contact for the child and 
frequent cont e adult 

With men’ ecoming more and more 


mechanical a1 he increase in strain in mod- 


ern city life, w ed the antidote of joy, not 
“blind alley | “open trail joy.” We are 
coming to see that “joy,” just old fashioned 
“happiness,” ssential element in health. 
Only when jo’ esent does the growth of the 
body procet niously 

A new step is taken when we begin to see that 


“joy” is an ess element in the formation of 


character and itizenship habits. For my 


part, I have litt ir for the boy who is happy 
and am heartil favor of the philosophy that, 
“Lnless voutl en, old age is dross.” 





GUIDE 
New Memorial 


Buildings 
Lexington, Mass. 


The town of Lexington, Massachusetts, at a 
special town meeting held January 31, voted to 
accept the Cary Memorial Building, a gift to the 
town under the wills of Elizabeth Cary Farnham 
and Susanna E. Cary. The building, which is to 
be erected at a cost of $400,000, will be constructed 
of materials used during the revolutionary era in 
order to preserve the atmosphere of antiquity. Red 
water struck brick for the walls will be combined 
with white painted woodwork, granite steps and 
railings of hand forged wrought iron. The build- 
ing will be 151 feet long, 118 feet wide and 56 
feet high to the ridge. 

The principal feature of the interior is a hall 
which can seat 1,400 people. It will be possible to 
remove the seats to a storage place under the side 
tiers of seat , sO that the floor will be used for 
dancing, banquets and similar purposes. The 
stage will be 27 x 64 feet in size and provided 
with fireproof curtain and other equipments. 

The site on which the building will be erected 
contains over 125 square feet—adequate space 
not only for the memorial building but for such 
additional buildings as the town may wish to lo- 


cate in the future. 


At Framington, Mas 


l'ramington has issued bonds for $450,000, for 


an erection of a memorial community building. 


. | . 
~ > 
Vacation Guide 
A few copies of the 1927 Vacation Guide are 
available at one dollar per copy. This unusual 
booklet, prepared by 
P. R. A. A., furnishes authoritative information 


Vacation Service of the 
regarding vacation resorts in the Middle Atlantic 
States and New England. Every resort listed 
has been personally inspected by a representative 
of Vacation Service. No resort can pay to be 
listed. 
to use this service rather than to pay for a pig 


Many companies and individuals prefer 


in a poke. 
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Find and ‘Train Your Boy Leaders 


THry Witt MAKe Your Jos EASIER AND THEIR OWN SUCCESSFUL 


E. S. MartTIn 


Director Editorial Department, Boy Scouts of America 


As a result of a good many years’ experience 
with boys in the class room and on the play- 
ground, I have reached the conviction that the 
permanent measure of the success of the teacher 
or recreation director may be pretty accurately 
gauged by the effectiveness with which he dis- 
covers, trains and relies upon those boys in the 
group to whom the others instinctively turn for 
leadership. Boy leadership; not leadership that 


is imposed from without, like the teacher’s, but 


that springs up spontaneously from within, the 
group. It wins a different response and results 
in a totally different educational effect. 

[ believe that the American nation today is suf- 
fering from a lack of high calibred men leaders, 
because a generation ago there was lack of under- 
standing and training of boy leaders. I believe 
that yearly we turn out of our schools and col- 
leges a large percentage of young people who 
have the intellectual and moral fibre for leader- 


1 1 


o are lost to the community because 
we have failed to find them, train them rightly, 


and inspire them to effort. 

\ great deal of misconception exists about this 
word “leadership.” It does not mean one man 
at the top and a dozen people at the bottom. 
There are many kinds of leadership, and America 
could use and needs today literally millions of 
leaders. Every one in our social and business 
contacts is a leader or a follower. Every one who 


directs the actions of only one other individual, or 
who directs the forces of nature or of productive 
or distributive machinery, is a leader or a failure. 
Train him young. 

[t has been said that the great crisis produces 
the great leader. In the hour of need, the cham- 
pion appears. But no leader ever sprang fully 
equipped like Minerva from the head of Jove. 
He was trained from childhood for the position 
he was to fill. Every circumstance of his life, 
every person with whom he associated, con- 
sciously or unconsciously, trained him well or ill 


for the great climax. I believe that the play- 


ground is not just an institution to keep a boy out 
of mischief, but a place where he prepares him- 
self for life, where he selects the tools he will use 
and learns the rules of the game, and mingles 
with his companions on the same terms that he 
will mingle in later years with his business asso- 
ciates. As the boy plays, the man will work. It 
is on the playground that his character is built, 
and we can only bring about the full develop- 
ment of his manhood by developing the qualities 
of manhood when he is still a boy. 

In his address before the Recreation Execu- 
tives in October, Dr. Joseph Lee refers to the 
idea that Professor Dewey has emphasized, the 
idea that anything that is worth while in the 
child’s life is something that is real now, not 
something that will be real twenty years from 
now. It is what is in his life now, that is his 
education, and nothing else at all. The one way 
to train your leader is to catch him young and 
teach him young something he wants to know. 

One organization that has endeavored to pro- 
vide a definite program for developing boy 
leaders with a view to training them to be men 
leaders is the Boy Scouts of America. It is in 
the belief that some of the methods employed by 
scout officials will be of use to recreation leaders 
that I am writing. 

The quality of leadership is partly born in a 
person, but is also largely determined by training 
and development. The only time when leader- 
ship can be developed so that it really becomes 
part of the character of the individual is during 
boyhood when the mind is in a plastic state which 
makes much training possible. It is rather like 
learning to ride a horse: the man who takes up 
riding late in life may learn to “stick on,” but he 
is unlikely to become the accomplished horseman 
that he might have been had he begun as a boy. 


The Scout Way of Developing Leadership 


This training is carried out by giving to the 
boy, through what is known as the patrol 
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method, opportunities for learning how to lead, 
by handling a small group, gang or patrol. But 
if we are to get results, this responsibility must 
be a real one, and not merely one on paper. You 
rust show him by your action that you consider 
him a responsible being. Give him charge of 
something, whether temporary or permanent, and 
expect him to carry out his charge, faithfully. 


Don't keep trying t e how he does it. Let him 
do it in his own way, let him make a holler over it 
if need be, but in any case leave him alone and 
trust him to do his best 

Discovering Boy Leaders 

The first thing to look for in the boy is this 
does he lead Is he the nucleus from which 
things radiate—whether in constructive effort or 
mischief? Do things center around him, so that 
you can say, when you find things have been 
going well or smashed up, “Well, Jim has been 
active.” 

Watch the attitude of other boys towards him. 
Does he dominate em? Make allowance for 
age differences here, because during the teens, the 
age margin is significant and often constitutes a 
basis of temporary leadership which may be non- 
existent in the twenties 

Watch your boy when a sudden problem or 
crisis arises. Does he show courage, initiative, 
quick thought a1 lecision, or is he one of the 
followers, waiting to be told? He must be 
equipped with self-starter. You cannot have 
a leader who must be cranked before he functions. 

The real leader has what Dr. Alan Hoben, 


President of Ka 1ZOO College, calls “tough- 


mindedness.” By this he does not at all mean 
the thought of lage of the gutter, but rather 
an attitude toward life, philosophical, aloof. The 
leader is able to 1 ibove small piques, the slight 
misunderstandings and jealousies that submerge 


a highly sensitive or egotistical temperament. <A 


sense of humor is a good buffer against that kind 
of shock. If he hasn’t that, then he must have a 
certain impervious quality towards personal gibes. 


What a Boy Lead: 


In the Handbo Scoutmasters these four 


points are offer: being desirable qualities in 


a patrol leader (th leader of Scouting ) 


l. Personalit \ patrol leader should have 
initiative and contagious enthusiasm. 
The knack of leadership can be developed. 


Many boys, timid use of lack of experience, 





BOY LEADERS 


have difficulty in getting others to follow their 
lead. The wise Scoutmaster will see that such 
boys are placed in temporary leadership positions, 
leaders of a hike, chairmen of a committee, team- 
captains in a game, instructors in some phase of 
scoutcraft. 

2. Physique. Boys respect athletic prowess 
and physical courage. It means more to them 
than ‘‘A’s” in Algebra. The successful patrol 
leader will be an “all-round” boy, interested in 
sports, even though he may not excel. 

3. Advancement. The patrol leader should 
have the brains and the push to set the pace in 
passing the Scout requirements. If he is out- 
distanced by his subordinates he will be in grave 
danger of losing their respect. Certainly a patrol 
leader should be a first-class Scout. In some 
localities a patrol leader is regarded as temporary 
until he has qualified as a first-class Scout. The 
hoys themselves will usually see the wisdom of 
this. 

A new troop may start with tenderfoot patrol 
leaders, but they should be developed to second- 
class and first-class Scouts as soon as is consistent 
with thorough work. 

4. Common Sense. A patrol leader should 
know when to play and when to be serious. He 
should set a proper example to the others, without 
being “preachy.” Boys admire the quality of 
self-control even when they do not possess it 


themselves. 


Training Important 


‘Vhen you are convinced that the boy has in 
him the qualities of leadership, it is your delicate 
task to help him develop them, to foster his good 
qualities, strengthen his weak points, advise, en- 
courage, without his being aware of it. Assign 
to him that task that you feel he is best fitted to 
carry through, then give him your sympathetic 
guidance. 

The basic principles of supervising leaders for 
training purposes are: 

1. A real knowledge of each leader's task. 
\ knowledge sufficient to make intelligent con- 
ference possible. 

2. Personal comradeship. An intimate friend- 
ship with every leader which develops genuine 
mutual regard and confidence. 

3. Non-interference as far as possible. Let 
vour leaders work out their own problems; be 
ready to give wise guidance, when they seek it. 
But remember that unwarranted, ill-advised in- 


terference kills leadership 
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LEISURE 


4 onstant watchfulness. Keep eye and 
while leaders are working in your 
Make mental or pencilled notes of 


matters requiring later attention. 


brain busy 


presence. 


Remember, these lead- 


‘é ie : ° ” 
ers are “learning by doing. 


5. Patient sympathy. 
Mistakes, some of 
them serious, are bound to be made. Be ready 
with helpful suggestions and kindly and friendly 
spirit to urge the boys to try again, 

k-up. 


0 C fee 


Out of your study of each 
situation, subject each leader to a genuine ap- 
praisal as to the actual worth of his work. Don’t 
fool yourself or him. An unprejudiced estimate 
ling of value. 


+1 


1S the nly 
h Wd. 


methods used and your check-up on re- 


in the basis of your observa- 
tion of 
sults attained, get the ear of each leader alone and 
through a course of constructive criti- 
ach him always on the side lines. 

8. Approval. Commendation which is justi- 
| not overdone is an absolute necessity. 
Occasionally make such statements of approval 
They like 


Make it short, free 


publicly before the interested group. 
| ] +1, 


and so does the leader. 
om soft soap, genuine 


[f, after a leader has received 


every wise assistance and opportunity, he does not 


make good, removal must not be delayed. 
[hese are the fundamentals on which the Boy 


Scouts “patrol method” is operating successfully. 
| wish that every recreation leader and teacher 
would, in so far as possible, give them a trial. | 


ot offering these suggestions because they 


e easy to follow. Working through boy leaders 

s first hand work as working any other way, and 
requires more patience. Results will not be spec- 
ilar, and disappointment and discouragement 


to come 


But just stick to it, for en- 


husiasm will return, enriched by experience. 


You will often ask yourself: Is it worth while? 
You, with your friendly, careful guidance day 
by day, are training leaders. They, in turn, will 
be leaders of boys, and later leaders of men—the 


ni f tomorrow, the nation of the future. 


iders are leaders because they do things 
better than the erage person does them and be- 
cause they do more, considerably more, than they 
ire required to do.” 
<tract from the address by Mrs. Mabel 
Walker Willebrandt, Assistant Attorney General, 
United States Department of Justice, at the Na- 
tional 4-H Club Camp, Washington, D. C. 
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The Use of Leisure 
Time at the University 
of Omaha 


For the past two years the Department of So. 
ciology of the University of Omaha, Omahz, 
Nebraska, has conducted a recreation leaders’ 
training course. On the staff of the Institute 
have been workers from the P. R. A. A., the 
Boys’ Club Federation International as well as 
members of the university faculty and other 
leaders. University credit was given for all work 
efficiently done. Most of the students were pub- 
lic school teachers who desired to learn more 
about the leisure time problem and how best to 
solve it. 

A few months ago, according to School and 
Society, one of the university teachers, Miss 
Frankie Walters, decided to find out to what ex- 
tent the teachers themselves were practising rec- 
reation. A brief questionnaire was sent to all 
the grade, high school and rural teachers in the 
city and county. Of the 698 city grade teachers 
responding, 111 play tennis; 149 go swimming; 
225 hike; 48 go rowing and canoeing; 75 enjoy 
horseback riding; 38 skate; 34 coast; 335 or 48 
per cent. go on picnics; 32 go fishing; 9 assist in 
scout work. Automobile riding and walking rank 
high with 311 or 43 per cent. in favor of riding 
and 480 or 69 per cent. for walking. One hun- 
dred and eight play golf, 50 bowl, 86 play basket- 
ball, but 319 or 44 per cent. dance; most of the 
dancers also play cards, 294 in number. Visiting 
is still common when more than one-third of the 
grade school teachers spend their leisure time in 
that manner. A few attend clubs and educational 
About 30 per 
cent. of these teachers do church work during 
the week. And the list of reading ranks highest 


excursions, 84 and 58, respectively. 


with the grade teachers; worship and relaxation 
are next in order. Theatres and movies are pat- 
ronized by 55 per cent., while music furnishes 
recreation for 33 per cent. 

Fifty-five per cent. of the high school teachers 
responding spend most of their leisure time in 
walking; 52 per cent. find picnics most popular. 
Only 33 per cent. indicate a fondness for dancing, 
but 50 per cent. enjoy card playing. The majority 
of these teachers are more interested in passive 
Other forms of active recreation are 
(Continued. on page 283) 


recreation. 
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Recreation of the Crippled Child a 





By 
JAMES L. MacKay 4 
, to 
Principal, Elias Michael School, St. Louis, Mo. br 
The position of the crippled child may be likened 2. Wagons of various sizes 
to two parts of a circle. At home he is the center, 3. Tricycles of different types and sizes 
everything revolves about him. Among other 4. Sand 
children his is the circumference, he is pushed out 5. Large wooden blocks and boards 
of everything. 6. Large rubber balls 
At home he is the center of the universe. He 7. Jumping ropes ; 
is as nearly absolutely spoiled as a child can be. 8. Slide 7 
He can hurt his brother but his brother cannot This does not pretend to be an exhaustive list. 
hurt him. He can demand his sister’s playthings These, are the items which the writer knows to : 
but his sister cannot demand anything in return. be adapted to the use of small crippled children. | | 
His mother is devoting her life to his care. His The play of the older children needs more . 
father spares no expense which will bring the thought and planning than that of the younger “ 
child comfort or io His universe revolves children. Most of the group games of normal . 
about him. children call for a degree of personal contact a 
When he gets t iol he becornes the circum- which is not practical for crippled children. There t 
ference of the circle of activity. He cannot take are two instincts which are very definitely brought 
part in the gam the group. He cannot go into play and which must be provided for. First, : 
home or to the plaveround at am but he wiles gregariousness or the group instinct. These chil- ’ 
Se Bt tienes teach tin his see wee. The dren have a tendency to form social groups but 
ee ehiitree may be kind to him bet they do because of their home training they do not know 
not curtail their activities to accommodate him. how to get along together. Provision for the 
One of the great functions of the special school devel pment of group consciousness must be made. 
for crippled child: is the socialization of the see — aoeing sag pe Geveloper. a . 
aes Tike Gilld must be relieved of this sense of [he second instinct which must be definitely 


limitation, must be madt to feel and react normally provided for is pugnacity, the tendency to fight. 
Matar is fellow beines. He soust realize that lhe youngsters have never had a chance to have 
there is no reason for his being either the center a real fight. They have never had a chance to 
or the circumference, he must become part of the learn to fight fairly. This opportunity ought to 
ae be provided. 

During the period of childhood and early adoles- In the group games, adaptations of the games 
cence the social activities of children are primarily for normal children are the most readily available 
; and the most easily understood. For this play 


physical activities (he younger children play ’ ; 
with their more individual tovs as kiddie cars the following equipment is recommended: 
| Liit Vilille IVS « xv < Dy 
es ee ‘ : _ ‘ 
wagons, etc. The older children engage more in 1. Basket balls 
group games. But practically all call for physical 2. Volley balls 
activity. This is just as true of the crippled child 3. A large number of 6” soft rubber balls 
as of the physically normal child. Proper play acti- 4. Indoor baseballs 
vities are the basis of the socialization of crippled 9. Basketball goals 
children. 6. Volley ball net and standards 
For the smaller children the play equipment 7. Indoor bats 
shoulc ride: 
hould provi le Saerer Barr 
1. Kiddie cars 
ata I, 
"Courtesy of The Hospital School Journal, Battle Creek, Goal throwing from a given point. Variation 


Michigan 
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may be had by varying the angle and the dis- 
tance 
II. 

Goal throwing while in motion. In this game 
it may be necessary to call for one-hand throwing 
to give the crutches an equal chance with the 
braces. 

III. 


sasket ball according to girls’ rules. 


VoLLEY BALL 


l. 

Volley ball net at as near standard height as 
strength and ability of group permit. Divide each 
court into squares three, four, five or six feet 
wide according to the ability of the groups playing. 


Each player must guard one of these squares. All 
of the players of one team are on one side of the 
net. The ball is put into play and thrown back 


and forth until it touches the ground or is thrown 


out of bounds. Each error scores a point for 
the opposing team. 

With groups of very limited ability the squares 
are smaller in size and the ball is to be recovered 


after one bounce. 
II. 

This game may be played with or without the 
net. The ball is put into play by one of the guards. 
The ball may be thrown, kicked or propelled in 
any other manner. If the net is used the ball 
must always pass over the net when passing center. 
The object of the game is to get the ball into the 
hands of your own goal keeper. If the ball goes 
out of bounds it is put into play by an opponent of 
the last player who touches the ball, both must 
be on the same side of the center. A point is 
scored whenever a goal keeper retains the ball 
within the coal lines. 


ITT. 


Knock-up. All the players but one go out into 
the field. The player who is not 6ut bats the volley 
ball with his closed fist. The first player to catch 
three balls goes in and becomes batter. The rules 
as to whether balls can be caught on the bounce, 
etc., must be made to fit the ability of the group 
playing 

IV. 

Indoor baseball in small quarters. The ball is 
thrown to the batter who catches it and bats it 
out with his fist. Otherwise the_rules are similar 


to those of regular indoor baseball~ 


INDOOR BASEBALL 
Played according to the regular rules. Some- 
times it is necessary to combine two players into 
one unit, that is, to allow one to bat and another 
to run in his place if the type of disability de- 
mand it. 


Six Incu Sorr RusBer BALLs 
I. 

Dodge ball. One team distributes itself within 
a large circle. The opposing team distributes it- 
self along the circumference of the circle. One 
soft rubber ball is used. Those on the outside try 
to hit those on the inside. When a player is hit 
he retires from the circle. Innings are two min- 
utes for each team. The score is the number of 
players left in the ring at the end of the two min- 
ute period. If there is great discrepancy between 
the abilities of the various players a larger circle 
may be drawn on which the strongest players 
must stand, 

II. 

Battle. Barricades are erected. About twenty 
or thirty balls are put into play. Proceed as in 
a regular snow-ball fight. Boys and some girls 
between eleven and fifteen enjoy this more than 
any other game. 

It is more difficult to provide games for the 
wheel-chair cases and for the bone cases where 
active play is prohibited. 

RuBBER BALLS oR BEAN Bacs 
I, 

Passing races. The children are formed into 
teams. Each team passes a ball or bag to get it 
to their end man first. Various set-ups may be 
used. 

II. 

Pitching. A target is drawn on the floor. Bean 
bags are tossed. The distance from the center de- 
termines the score. Scores may be kept individ- 
ually or by teams. 

III. 

Goal throwing. A low set basket ball goal may 
be used with bean bags, rubber balls or the larger 
balls. 

IV. 
Ten pins. Indian clubs and six inch soft rub- 
ber balls form ready equipment for this game. 
V. 
Rubber Quoits. Equipment found at toy stores. 
Most of the games described in this article were 
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worked out through the cooperation of the faculty 
of the Elias Michael School and Miss Grace Craig, 
Assistant Supervi of Physical Training, Board 
of Education, St. Louis, Mo 

This treatmet “Recreation of the Crippled 
Child” is the result of very limited experience in 
this field and is offered only in response to inquiry. 
However, a broader experience in the recreational 
activities of normal children coupled with this 
limited experience with crippled children, makes 
the writer bold e1 to offer these general prin- 


ciples : 


1. Recreational activities are an end in them- 
selves. While th ntribute to the development 
of coordination, physical strength and mental 
alertness, their main objective is to give children 
a normal life experience. Be grateful for these 
by-products but do not allow them to influence the 


type of play. 
2. Recreational activities are not necessarily 
organized activities. Much time must be allowed 


for free play, for the voluntary selection of one’s 


companions. Organized play is organized upon 
the basis of similar physical ability. A very active 
boy may much prefer to spend his time tossing a 
ball to a certain wheel-chair girl than to play with 
the boys. Marbles, jacks, dolls, rope jumping, ball 
tossing, wrestling, conversation and many other 
unorganized or voluntarily organized activities 
should be encouragt 


3. Fighting sportsmanship basis is a 


legitimate recreational activity. For crippled chil- 
dren of about equal ability, two bags loosely filled 
with cotton form good substitutes for boxing 
gloves. 


4. Crippled children are spoiled even worse 
than other childres 1 so require alert recrea- 
tional supervision to prevent underhanded play- 


ing and to pick up those who fall because of their 


i 


handicap. 


An Hour with Negro 


| 

Composers 

A very interesting concert was given at Eman- 
cipation Park, playground maintained 
by the Houston Department of Recreation by The 
Community Build ne of five clubs on the play- 
ground composed of about forty members—boys 
and girls fifteen or sixteen years of age. 


The program was as follows: 





GO TO SCHOOL? 


I. National Negro Hymn—Lift Every Voice 
and Sing 
Il. Reading—IVhen Malindy Sings, by Dunbar 
II{. Spirituals 
(a) Every Time I Feel the Spirit 
(b) Couldn't Hear Nobody Pray 
IV. Instrumental Duet 
\V. Spirituals 
(a) It’s Me, It's Me, O Lord 
(b) There’s a Meeting Here Tonight 
VI. Quartette (Male) 
VII. Reading—Deacon Jones’ Grievance, by 
Dunbar 
VIII. Spirituals 
(a) I want to be Ready 
(b) Nobody Knows the Trouble I’ve 
Had 
LX. Expressions 
X. Presentation 
XI. Spirituals 


Do You Like to Go to 
School ? 


“Say, Mister, can I get in this games’ class 7” 

“No, | am afraid not, we have our full quota 
now. You will have to take it next fall.” 

“Aw gee! I will be in High School next fall 
and won't have a chance.” 

This conversation occurred in the hall of the 
astern Junior High School at Pontiac just be- 
fore the regular games class which is conducted by 
the Recreation Department each Thursday from 
2 :30—3:30 P. M. for a group of twenty-eight 
boys and girls. 

This class has its own officers and each meeting 
is run by the president according to parliamentary 
law. Following a short ten-minute business meet- 
ing a forty-five minute games period is conducted 
by the recreation leaders in charge. This game 
period is adapted to weather conditions. If it is 
stormy the games are played in the schoo! room, 
the desks and chairs being moved to the wall, leav- 
ing a clear play space. If it is good weather the 
games are played outside. 

At first the boys stood on one side of the room 
and the girls on the other. But after they had 
played several mixer games together their bashful- 
ness wore off and they began to enjoy themselves. 
So much so that one boy was heard to remark, 
“Gosh, but I wish every day was Thursday.” 
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PLANNING FOR 





Evanston, Iu \n ANCIENT SPorRT FOR MopERN Laps 
(See article on page 278) 


Planning for Play Space 


he Citizens Committee on ¢ ‘ity Plan of Pitts- 


h, in submitting 


to the City Council its plan 
r recreation sites, is stressing the importance 
ie broad city-wide viewpoint as a balance to 
the purely local point of view, and the need for 
distinguishing between playgrounds and athletic 
fields. “A city,” the report states, “needs the 
small junior playground (small children under 
ten vears) in greatest number; it needs the senior 
hovs’ and senior girls’ playground in next greatest 
number; and it needs the larger athletic field 
centers less frequently distributed because the 
visitors to such sites will be willing to go a greater 


distance 


7 


o reach them.” 
The report also stresses the procedure involved 


in developing a city-wide plan in such a way as 


to effect a working together of all city depart- 


ments concerned and the elimination of unneces- 


sary expense. This procedure may be suggestive 
to communities which are undertaking similar 
planning 

\s a first step, according to the report, plans 
should be prepared to show for each site its pro- 
posed final development and the arrangement of 
space and facilities to accommodate the kind or 


kinds of activity for which the site is intended. 
\pproximate estimates of cost should be made 


at the same time, more specific estimates being 
made later when contract drawings and specifi- 
cations are prepared. The initial sketches show- 
ing perhaps three or four possible arrangements 
for any one site could be produced as pencil draw- 
ings. A competent planner who is also a rapid 


draughtsman could produce all that are needed in 


a short time and at small cost, if he has been 
supplied with the accurate basic surveys upon 


hes must necessarily be based. 
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All plans should clearly differentiate the sev- 
eral standard types of recreation site, namely, ath- 
letic field, senior boys’ playground, senior girls’ 
playground and junior children’s playground. 
The recreation executive and the city engineers 
should agree as to the sketches to be produced as 
to the type and plan to be recommended to the 
official body in charge of the recreation program. 
It is highly desirable to act upon such plans while 
they are still in sketch form and while proposed 
changes could easily be made. 

According to specific plans, each site should be 
developed progressively towards its final com- 
pleted condition. Two stages are inviived. The 
initial stage should bring the site up to the point 
of efficient present use and should include grad- 
ing, retaining walls when necessary, under-drain- 
age as well as surface drainage, surfacing of the 
ground with special clay surfacing or with sod, 
installation of drinking water and toilet facilities, 
a simp!e shelter, fencing and the installation of 
some initial equipment. Later may come such 
other construction as wading pools, swimming 
pools, and at athletic centers, bleachers and build- 
ings with gymnasium and club rooms. Usually 
structures cannot be wisely placed until the final 
plan and remodeling of the ground has been de- 
termined upon. 

In the preparation of surveys and sketch plans 
for new sites which are being considered for pur- 
chase, calculations should be made to show (a) 
the ultimate capacity of the site and the service it 
can render and (b) the cost of developing the site 
through the first stage of work. This cost must 
be added to the purchase price to ascertain the 
actual cost of the site in a usable condition. 








Tue Bic Parane, (See article on p. 278) 
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Asphalt and Concrete ‘Tennis Courts 


For many years asphalt and concrete tennis 
courts have been used on the Pacific Coast and 
in the Southwest. England and other European 
countries have also used them to a considerable 
extent. The popularity of these courts is largely 
due to the fact that they are so easily maintained 
whereas it is difficult to maintain turf or clay 
courts where there are periods of heavy rainfall 
and prolonged draught. The quick drainage of 
concrete and asphalt courts makes it possible to 
use them almost immediately after a rain. The 
nearness to the chief source of supply of asphalt 
has been an added reason for its wide use in the 
West. 

Because of the extremes in temperature in the 
East and Middle West, considerable difficulty was 
experienced with some of the first courts to be 
constructed due to the fact that the asphalt and 
concrete courts cracked in the winter and the as- 
phalt courts blistered in the summer. Under im- 
proved methods of construction, however, very 
satisfactory courts have been secured and there 
has been a rapid increase in the use of these paved 
courts in the East and Middle West. 

Among the advantages of these hard surface 
courts is that they provide a much longer playing 
season, being useable during most of the year. 
Furthermore, since their surface is non-absorbent 
they are available for play if properly graded and 
drained within a few minutes after a rain. One 
of the greatest advantages of asphalt and concrete 
courts is that there is practically no expense in- 
volved in maintaining them. If painted lines are 
used in marking the courts, it may be necessary to 
renew them every year, but if laid in the cement, 
they will not have to be replaced. The negligible 
expense of maintaining concrete and asphalt 
courts as compared with that of maintaining clay 
and dirt courts is an important item, especially 
in the case of park and recreation departments 
which usually operate on a limited budget. Un- 
less there is constant supervision, children and 
even adults wearing street shoes may play or 
run on the courts. If the surface is clay or dirt, 
much damage may result, but street shoes do not 
injured paved courts. Paved surfaces also permit 
of faster and more accurate play than is possible 
on courts where pebbles or irregular or soft sur- 
faces may deflect the ball. There is no loose dirt 
or dust to annoy players or spectators when the 
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paved courts are used. Under certain conditions 
it is possible to flood and use concrete courts for 
skating during winter months. 

The chief objection that is raised to concrete 
and asphalt courts is the high initial construction 
cost. It is true that this cost is much greater 
than in the case of clay or dirt courts. However, 
over a period of years, the paved courts are 
cheaper. One disadvantage of these courts— 
especially asphalt—is that they become very hot 
during extremely warm weather. 

It has been claimed that paved courts are hard 
on the feet of players and some have felt that 
harmful effects might result from playing on such 
courts. In the opinion of many authorities, how- 
ever, no harmful effects have resulted and this is 
probably due to the improvement in the rubber- 
soled shoes used by tennis players. According to 
one observer, ““No harmful effects have been noted 
amongst the tennis players of the Pacific Coast 
because of the hard surface which they prefer. 
They entirely use soles of exceptional thickness 
but this is rather because the playing surface 
wears out these soles too rapidly.” Another states, 
“In regard to the effect of the cement court on 
the leg and foot muscles of the player, there is 
no question but that dirt and turf courts are the 
best. However, | think this undesirable feature 
of the cement courts is largely overcome by the 
use of heavy socks and crepe rubber soled shoes.” 
In the opinion of one expert, asphalt is preferable 
to concrete in this respect. It is true that in many 
sections of the country most people have a decided 
preference for grass or clay courts although in 
some cases it may be due to a lack of experience 
with paved courts. On the other hand, a land- 
scape architect who made a study of tennis courts 
and other recreation facilities in several American 
cities last year, reported that in some cities asphalt 
courts were the most popular and were used in 
preference to the clay courts. 


Asphalt Courts 


Of all tennis courts, it is probable that the as- 
phalt court is the most expensive in construction, 
the first cost being even more than that of a con- 
crete court. It is not an easy matter to arrive at 
the probable difference in cost of an asphalt court 
as compared with others and the cost will vary 
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to a considerable degree in different localities due 
to the soil conditions and prices of labor and ma- 
terials. Once constructed, these courts present a 
minimum of maintenance especially where they are 
subjected to constant playing. 

The following statement concerning the prob- 
able cost of constructing an asphalt tennis court 
was made in October, 1926, by Mr. Walter E. 
Traffic Engineer of the Asphalt 
[t should be kept in mind, however, 
that this figure does not include the cost of ex- 


Rosengarten, 


Ass« clati yn. 


cavating where this is necessary or of erecting 
the backstops : 

“In order to give simply a rough idea I would 
estimate that the mixed types of asphalt surfaces 
on well prepared foundations for a paved area of 
60 feet by 120 feet might be in the neighborhood 
of $1,500.00 ; for the penetration type of construc- 
tion about $800.00 and for the gravel surface 
treated about $500.00. 
“If any one is considering constructing an as- 
phalt tennis court | would strongly recommend 
that they discuss the matter with one of their local 
asphalt paving contractors who would give a much 
If they are unable to lo- 


more reliable estimate. 
cate an asphalt paving contractor it is quite likely 
that their city engineer could either give them the 
information or direct them to a contractor.” 
Among the cities making extensive use of as- 
phalt courts is Detroit, Michigan, and the follow- 
ing is a statement made in 1924 by Mr. C. E. 
Brewer, Commissioner of Recreation in that city: 
“We found that the Kentucky Rock Asphalt is 
These 


tennis courts are constructed with a six-inch base 


the best construction for tennis courts. 


of crushed limestone or granite with two inches 


of Kentucky Rock Asphalt spread on top and 


rolled to a very smooth surface. Upon this sur- 
face ight coating of white Portland cement is 
dusted \fter it has hardened for two weeks, 


the tennis court lines are painted upon the surface. 
We find that a court of this nature costs between 
$900 and $1,000, depending upon local costs of 
labor and material, however, same of our courts 


have been down twelve years und are still in good 


condition, so this is not an excessive cost. These 
courts make the care and maintenance problem 
very easy, because it is only necessary to paint the 


lines on the court and put up the net, which we 
leave out all night.” 

[qual successful results have been reported 
from the use of petroleum asphalt in various parts 


of the country. 


The Asphalt Association, 441 Lexington Ave- 
nue, New York City, has issued a bulletin entitled 
‘Proper Methods in Constructing Asphalt Tennis 
Courts.” This bulletin contains specifications for 
materials and detailed directions for constructing 
the court. 


Spalding’s Tennis Annual for 1923 contains an 
excellent discussion of various types of tennis 
courts, including asphalt. This may be purchased 
in any Spalding store or from the American Sports 
Publishing Company, 45 Rose Street, New York 
City, price 25c¢ per copy. 


Concrete Courts 


Most of the arguments in favor of asphalt 
courts apply equally to concrete surfaces and park 
and recreation departments in many cities are 
installing concrete courts. In 1916 the Board of 
Park Commissioners of Minneapolis constructed 
65 new courts of various types only two of which 
were concrete. These two courts soon proved 
very popular, the only complaint being due to 
the skidding of the balls caused by the slope of 
the courts away from the net. This objection 
was remedied in later construction by providing 
drainage at the net line. The concrete courts 
have proved so satisfactory in Minneapolis that 
24 new concrete courts were constructed by the 
Board of Park Commissioners in 1925. The aver- 
age cost of these courts was $1,240.38 per court 
including enclosures, net posts, and drainage; a 
very low price due to the large quantity of work 
done. 

An officer of the Board writes: “We are not 
installing clay courts any more but as new ones 
are being installed they will be concrete. We find 
them advisable from an economic standpoint as 
well as the player’s standpoint. With the wear- 
ing of proper tennis shoes there is no harmful 
effect on the feet of the players. The general 
sentiment of the public on concrete tennis courts 
is that they are more popular than the clay.” 


The Portland Cement Association, with head- 
quarters at 111 West Washington Street, Chicago, 
Ill., but with branch offices in many of the larger 
cities, has issued an illustrated booklet entitled 
“Tennis the Year Round” and has also prepared 
a mimeographed statement containing detailed di- 
rections for constructing concrete courts together 
with a set of plans. Copies of this material may 
be secured by addressing the Portland Cement 


Association. The Association employs a staff of 
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engineers who are glad to advise communities in 
reference to problems connected with the con- 
struction of concrete courts or other projects fe- 


quiring the use of concrete. 


A Few Suggestions 

Very thorough sub-drainage is absolutely essen- 
tial. 

Insist on absolute uniformity in grade of sur- 
face. 

Long axis of court should run north to south 
(in Northern states may be advisable to have 
it run from a little east of north to a little west 
of -south). 

If lines are painted on asphalt, first use coat 
of shellac to prevent action of paint on surface. 

It is desirable to darken a concrete surface and 
lighten an asphalt tennis court surface. 

Allow ample space (15-21’) behind baselines 
and several feet either side of court. 

The Association will be very glad to learn of 
the experience of recreation executives in the use 
of tennis courts of this type and to have comments 
on the facts given in this compilation. 

Let us have the benefit of your experience on 
the subject of tennis courts and their construction 
to pass on to others 

Miss Esther Harrow, Executive Secretary of 
the Jewish Community Center, Woodbine, N. J., 


stressed the importance of beauty and color in 





the environment of childhood. “The feeling for 
beauty is common among children. 
“Sunbury, Pa., has thirty-two Jewish families 


and has a fairly well organized center. 





Boccia 
AN ITALIAN Sport AS PLAYED IN THE UNITED 


STATES 
By 
LesLieE HoENSCHEID, 
Peru Illinois, 
University of Illinois 


3occia ball is an Italian game originated by the 
Romans and imported to this country by Italian 
immigrants. This sport of wooden balls, which 
is based upon the idea of our typical horseshoe 
game, is now the chief diversion of Italian, Ger- 
man, and American working classes. 

When the game of Boccia was first originated, 
as many as twenty players engaged in one con- 
test. Two parties were formed, one having six 
yellow balls, the second six black balls. The ob- 
ject of the game was to throw these large balls 
at a small red movable target. The nearest balls 
to the target counted points as there were balls in 
a scoring region. 

Today among the Italian and German settle- 
ments, the men and the boys play the game of 
Boccia (hit) ball with modifications from that of 
the old style of play. The game is now played 
with four participants. These players are paired 
and throw against each other. The boccia ba!ls 
which the players use measure fourteen inches in 
circumference and are two pounds in weight. The 
movable target, the size of a league baseball, mea- 
sures ten inches in circumference and weighs three 
quarters of a pound. Italians call the movable 
target the “boccine,” the “bolling” or the “king.” 
All the balls are made of rosewood, which is prac- 
tically unbreakable. The large boccia balls are 
differentiated by markings which distinguish one 
set from the other set. The game is played on any 
plot of level ground which is void of obstacles 
that would hinder the progress of the balls. Many 
hoccia courts are bounded by railroad ties so 
placed that a playing space is made measuring fifty 
yards in length and forty-five feet in width. 
Twelve points constitute an official game. The 
team that wins two games out of three games 
played is chosen winner. 

The sport starts with the players taking their 
official positions. Position in this game is identi- 
cal with the stance in our horseshoe game with 














FACTS FROM 


opposing players throwing against each other, Two 
Each player 
throws a large ball at the boccine, which is lying 


players possess four balls apiece. 


fifty to two hundred feet away. The nearest ball 


to the boccine gives the player the privilege of 
opening the official game. The game is opened 
with the winner of the throw in possession of 
the little movable ball. The player throws the 
boccine any place he desires. Immediately, he 
throws one of his large balls at this target. The 


player who throws the first ball is designated as 


the lead-off player. The lead-off player is fol- 
lowed by his opponent, who strives to beat the 
throw by coming closer to the boccine. The sec- 
ond player continues to throw at the boccine until 


he has a ball closer to the target than that of 


the lead-off playe Two steps are allowed in de- 
livering the large balls in an underhand fashion. 
The underhand method gives “English” to the 
ball and enables the ball to travel a great distance. 
lhe boccia balls can be rolled at the boccine; the 
balls can be thrown in the air, and can be thrown 
against the railroad ties. Three steps are allowed 
the second man if he wishes to make a hazard 
attemp knock the large ball of his opponent 
out of the scoring zone. If he is successful in 

otching’” the opponent’s ball, his chances of 
scoring are easy. When the second player has 
succeeded in getting one or more boccia bal!s in 
the scoring region, he is followed in the same man- 
ner by the iead-off man who has the same ob- 
je is his opponent ; he strives to beat the balls 
of his opponent and may do so under the same 
conditions allowed the second player. After the 
two players have thrown eight balls, a count of 
p s made by the two players who are sta- 


tioned at the distant end of the court. The count 
determined by the side having the clos- 


est balls the “bolling.” The two players sta- 
tioned near the boccine, who are mere onlookers 
until now, throw the boccine ball down the court 
and throw at it in the same fashion as the first 
two Ly 

g of Boccia provides a gratification of 
the natural desire of everyone to play games. It is 
a sport which everyone from children to adults 
can play with ease. It develops the youth physi- 
cally and mentally. Judgment and keenness of per- 
ception are fostered. Boccia ball, because of its 
simplicity, is of value to children who are actively 
engaged on playgrounds, as the sport involves 


neither strenuous participation nor liability of in- 
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Significant Facts from 


Minneapolis 


Charles E. Doell, Secretary to the Board of 
Park Commissioners of Minneapolis, sent the fol- 
lowing letter to each member of the Board, giving 
his summary of some of the most important sta- 
tistics from the Recreation Department of the 
Board. They show very graphically the active 
program which is going on: 

“In view of the fact that an endeavor is being 
made to increase the limit of the playground tax 
from .25 mills to .5 mills the annual report of Mr. 
Raymond, Director of Recreation, should be of 
especial interest. May I emphasize a few of the 
statistics which strike me rather forcibly. 

“For the past several years, Mr. Raymond has 
been reporting not only a gradual increase in par- 
ticipation in active recreation but a continual 
doubling. Between the years 1925 and 1926, an- 
other doubling of interest took place. For in- 
stance, in 1925 approximately 2400 different 
groups of individuals, such as teams, clubs, 
classes, and similar organized groups were 
reached, while in 1926 over 4800 were super- 
vised. The number of individuals enrolled in 
these various groups increased from a little over 
200,000 in 1925 to over 500,000 in 1926. This 
last figure probably includes close to 100,000 dif- 
ferent individuals. Just think, the Recreation De- 
partment has actually organized almost one-fourth 
the entire population of the city of Minneapolis. 
This group of 100,000 individuals, it is estimated 
spend on the average one and one-half hours every 
day in active recreation. This is separate and 
apart from any time which they may spend in 
active recreation in unorganized groups, such as 
skating or any other game not actually a team 
play. 

“The estimated attendance at the various recre- 
ational attractions such as games, exhibits, 
pageants, increased from five and one-half mil- 
lion in 1925 to six million seven hundred thou- 
sand in 1926. 

“These figures or statistics are particularly im- 
pressive when you consider that park football and 
baseball are seldom seriously thought of when 
discussing those games in particular. When we 
think of football, we think of college football and 
when we think of baseball we think of organized 

(Continued on page 280) 











August, the eighth month hath 31 days 


1927 


wn 
4 


6 Sa 


7 Su 


9 Tu 


10 W 
11 Th 


12 F 


14 Su 


18 Th 
19 F 
20 Sa 
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The Maize Moon 


1927 


Jo not put all your eggs in one basket 


Nor too many of them under one hen (Dutch). 


He is no fox that hath but one hole. 


Lamn Day—originally in 
England, festival of the 
W he vest, 

The Indian moccasin is an 
Or? 

Eve nunity should have 
rec nat Torest areas. 
Venus n between now 
ana f 10th as Eve- 

ning in West 

Pri i Lé au 
ti keep out spores 
A's { LUC é ‘i ld. 

Sun ri 51; sets 7.19. 

The New ngland Society for 
the P vation of Wald 
Horticultural 
Hal ton, prints valu- 
ab 

Sun 5 4.15 

Gifford Pinchot, b. 1865. <A 
PRIMI Forestry. Rob- 

ton’s “Clermont” 
made first trip, 1807. 

Rayo the name for arti- 

ficial silk made from wood. 


First WV News Letter, 
1913. Moon rises at 8.00. 
Ernest Thompson Seton, b. 
1860 Witp ANIMALS I 


Have KNown. 


Panama Canal Opened. 

The P ind and Recrea- 
tion A tion of America 
is planning its 14th Recrea- 
tion ¢ ess at Memphis, 
Tenn 

Sun rises 5.04; sets 7.03. 

Length of Day, 13 h. 33 m. 


Act, 1912. 


Plant Ou ntine 


—Proverbs. 


Visit a pond to see the pickerel weed, cow lily, white scented 


water lily, and submerged aquatics in blossom. 
Plan for fall tree planting. 
How does each plant of the pond society get air? 


Have a sand modeling contest on the beach. The elephant 


or cat is a good subject. 


Hay fever will be getting under way soon. 
Discover the cause and plan your vacation. 


Start for the seashore or mountains. 
ell about the protective devices of the Monarch and Viceroy. 


This is a good time to read and get acquainted with the 
moths of the Limberlost. 


Feature story on conservation of soil moisture. 
Tag the wild asters for transplanting later to your wild aster 
There are over 


garden. Golden rod will be blooming, too. 


80 species. 

Let’s go blueberrying, or elderberrying soon. And then make 
a rich berry pie! 

Look for marsh mallow. It resembles hollyhock. 

The red-winged blackbird is gathering in the swamps. How 
is the psychological moment announced for going south? 


Do not pick the cardinal flowers. 
Good time to study shore birds. In what particular ways are 


they adapted to their life? 


Encourage whittling about the camp fire. 
The Charter Oak was blown down in a gale on August 21, 


1856. 
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21 Su Outdoor leadership is a pro- Have marigolds, dahlias, zinnias, salvias, hollyhocks, poppies, 


ession. Do you know — gladioli, and candy-tuft labeled and placed in the library. 
22 M about the National Recrea- 
tion School provided by the 
23 Tu Playground and Recreation 
Association of America? 
24 WV Sun rises 5.11; sets 6.52. Start fungi collection this week end. 
25 Th Bret Harte, b. 1839. Luck Start publicity for Garden Flower Exhibit. 
OF ROARING CAMP, 
26 F Sun rises 5.14; sets 6.49. This is the molting month for birds. 
27 Sa rhe candy factories in 1923 Don’t forget the cat when you close the summer cottage. 
turned out products valued Make your plans now. 
at $366,255,785. 
28 Su. A community nature guide Animals now have their new fur. The trapping season will 
uy be obtained for $2500. soon be on. Some of the fur-bearing animals are nearly 
29 M In the Middle Ages forests exterminated. 
30 Tu were sometimes classified 
iccording to the number of The Fourth Shade Tree Conference will be in Washington 
31 \\ hogs they could support. this fall. 





ih . si first the physical appearance, then learning the 
Ihe Junior Audubon : 


calls and finally observing the mating, feeding and 
nesting habits. From their observations the boys 
. 
OT ( veloped stories which were augmented with pic- 
Rect uit lub deve oped t es 1c ere ug we mn pec 
tures clipped from magazines and information 
eas taken from authentic books, to make valuable 
Lucta E. SAVAGE, 2 a 
: scrapbooks. 
The club has installed three feeding stations 
g 


len Director, Detroit Department o . a 
a Pr f which the members keep supplied with food dur- 


Recreation ing the winter months. Funds for the purpose 
were raised by the sale of flowers from the boys’ 
lhe Garden Staff of the Detroit Department of gardens. Debates on the economic value of vari- 
Recreation was recently invited to a Birthday ous birds have been held. Several of the mem- 
Party to celebrate the second anniversary of the bers have developed the bird calls so well they 
organization of the Junior Audubon Recruit Club. have given many demonstrations before women’s 
der the able direction of Julia M. Ives, this clubs, teachers’ conventions and public schools. 
club was the outgrowth of the desire of two boys During the early part of this coming summer they 
to study birds. The boys secured the promise of expect to go to Saginaw Bay to aid in the banding 
Miss Ives to be their leader, and then invited of young birds. 
their friends to join, until the club grew to a The boys are always busy, enjoying to the 
membership of eight, all of whom are still active. fullest extent all activities that have any bearing 
A weekly meeting is held from seven until nine on their hobby. They have individually and col- 
p. m. in the Public Library. During the week lectively derived a great deal of knowledge, plea- 
at least one field trip is made to a neighboring sure and satisfaction from their club program. 
park, cemetery or into the country to observe the To express their appreciation and gratitude to 
birds in their native haunts. those who have made this training and pleasure 
The members first studied the land birds and possible for them, they chose the club’s anniversary 


then the water birds. They watched them, noting for their demonstration and celebration. 








At the Conventions 


National Conference on 
State Parks, Bear Moun- 
tain, May 17-20 


W. A. Stinchcomb, secretary-engineer of the 
Cleveland Metropolitan Park Commission, em- 
phasized the ide wide use of the parks by 
the people. He discussed at length the increase 


of leisure time 
use. (ommercial recreation, he said, was our 


biggest indust He referred 


to the decay of 
Rome during the days of luxury and idleness. 
Parks, in his opi vill preserve civilization in 
the United States 


adults to nort ( he educational Opportu- 


nities in “4 
in the CleveRu 


children stu 


tions and the flora and fauna of past eras. 


restoring both children and 


e illustrated by telling how, 


eum of Natural History, the 


eorges in geological forma- 


~ 


Parks are an essential of regional planning, he 


said. City planning is merely the wise allocation 
of land to the best use of the people. Areas 
which might otherwise be dumps can be made 
into parks. Parks help to stabilize adjacent land 
values. In Ohio, parks are not acquired through 
the city political machinery here is a law pro- 
viding for a pal ict wherever a certain per- 
centage of tl eople desiring such a district 
apply at the probate court. Such parks are con- 
trolled by a hree men appointed by the 
court. They a1 ‘t political appointees. He 
urged taking bot ste areas and natural beauty 
spots for the city’s use long in advance of the 
city’s spreading to that point. He urged placing 
the park system above partisan politics. Not the 


distance but the e of operating an automobile 


determines th park areas. 

The city cliff ellers greatly need these out- 
lying areas. The uuld be tied up to the city 
Get the land 


parks by boulevai ind parkways. 


before it is too late, urged Mr. Stinchcomb. 
John Burnham, President of the American Game 
Protective Association 
Mr. Burnham said there must be some oppor- 
tunity for met \ have a strong taste for hunt- 


ing. This urge has come down through the cen- 


turies. Give pportunity to hunt animals, 


2 16) 


the importance of its proper 
‘ . 


such persons, he said, tend to become law break- 
ers and even difficult criminals. He argued for 
the “American system of free shooting.” He 
claimed that “‘sportsmen” were responsible for 
the increase of game in Interstate Park. Speak- 
ing more specifically on how to build up game 
sanctuaries, he stated that areas should be kept 
wild enough to attract wild life. Do not drain 
the swamps. Plant nut and fruit bearing trees 
to attract the birds. 

Major W. A. Welch, General Manager of Pali- 
sades Interstate Park. 

Major Welch said that the beavers introduced 
into the park built fine preserves for fish and 
water fowl. There are now fourteen broods of 
Mallard ducks and 250 Wood ducks, the latter a 
species which experts had declared would soon 
be extinct in these parts. These fowl flourished 
in the park because of the beaver dams. After 
berry bushes and trees had been planted in the 
park, black bears migrating across farm land in 
Hudson County appeared in the park. Mr. 
Welch was enthusiastic for the policy of encour- 
aging animal and bird life in Interstate. 

Dr. Charles C. Adams, Director of the State Mu- 
seum. Subject, “The Nature School in 
Allegheny State Park.” 

Because of urbanization of American life, parks 
had developed more rapidly than the public 
schools. In parks the recreational motive will be 
predominant but the educational must also be 
present. The latter must be maintained because, 
during times of industrial depression, the recre- 
ational argument alone will not be sufficient to 
retain public support. If the parks are linked 
with the schools, support will be held even in 
times of depression. 

In the Allegheny State Park, there are 65,000 
acres which are wooded and wild. They are 
suited to natural history study. Most summer 
camps, he said, are for high school and grade 
children, but in the Allegheny State Park the 
nature course is for persons who are graduates 
of high school. Plants, animals, park manage- 
ment, are studied. There is practical demonstra- 
tion right on the grounds. This supplements 
indoor instruction. A whole day is given to one 
subject. For instance, if the day is to be devoted 
to the study of birds, lessons start at daylight in 
order to study to advantage. There is no jump- 
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ing from one subject to another each hour. 
Thirty-five thousand dollars had been provided 


for buildings. Substantial cabins had been erect- 
ed. It is emphatically an outdoor course, and the 
teaching is of the most concrete character. 

Professor Henry F. Osborne, President of the 


\merican Natural 


Subject, “State Parks as Outdoor Museums.” 


Museum of History. 

Our program is the rise of man to the higher 
spiritual nature. Our object is to try to instill in 
youth a sense of beauty, which is not an Amer- 
ican trait. It is a Japanese trait. The present 
hildren in New York City are better na- 
vers and are better informed about nature 
than their parents. The museum helps to create 
new -\merican spirit. He spoke of the move- 
ment started by Chauncey Hamlin and others for 


museums within the parks. These include maps, 
geological data, sections of geysers. All this ma- 
terial will make visitors to the parks more intelli- 
gent about their beauties and wonders. It will 
make for a better support for parks. The re- 
marks the average tourist in parks are vapid 
ul stupid 
utdoor museum 1s the newest develop- 
ment in the museum field. It is the work of Dr. 
Frank LE. Lutz. Outdoor museums far surpass 
the best we can do indoors. One of the greatest 
iumphs of indoor museums is the showing of 
imals and human beings in their exact environ- 
r | \merican Museum sent two high 
crade men to Africa in connection with the 
\Kele expedition, who brought back flowers 
m Africa with which to aid the representation 
the exact environment in which the animals 
\ll great naturalists, said Osborne, have 
been developed outdoors, not indoors. An out- 
loor museum will be developed in Palisades Park 
through the philanthropy of the Laura Spelman 
Rockefeller Foundation. The park movement, 
concluded Dr. Osborne, is a great moral move- 
ment. It is the antithesis of the poisonous tab- 
loid newspaper. 
F. Kunz, President of the American 
Scenic and Historic Preservation Society. 
Subject: “Historic and Scientific Parks.” 
“Is there not too much recreation in American 
life?’ was Dr. Kunz’s first question. ‘Give the 
people something to think about,” he said. “One 
way 1 it is to label trees in the parks.” He 
then gave a discourse on the importance of topog- 
raphy in history. He referred to the cliff dwell- 


ers’ regions of the West as a sample of scientific 
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parks, also to the fossilized forests. He suggested 
that the conference appeal to every state governor 
to appoint committees to promote natural scenic 
and scientific parks. Land given through his so- 
ciety, he said, at present has a sale value of more 
than $22,000,000. We must beware of that state 
aid which checks gifts by private individuals, he 
warned. The 500 historical societies in the coun- 
try should find and help to acquire park sites of 
historic interest. Mount Vernon is such an in- 
spiring sight. Washington, he said, was a gentle- 
man and a farmer and he “knew how to live.” 
Children, he said, are more receptive than par- 
ents because they have fewer cares. Leaflets are 
a better publicity medium than books. He spoke 
of the question of vandalism and litter in parks 
and quoted Longfellow’s notice on the trees in 
his own park, which read: “Take nothing, leave 
nothing.” 


Tom lallace, editor of the Louisville Times: 
Regional conferences on parks will help neigh- 
borliness between citizens of respective states 
and between newspapers. They are most valu- 
able tor publicity purposes. The Indiana press, 
he said, was most liberal on conservation. Pub- 
licity was relayed to hundreds of small Indiana 
papers at the time of the regional conference in 
that state by Colonel Richard Lieber, director of 
the Indiana Department of Conservation. Tele- 
graph wires were run into the convention hall. 
Papers had assigned staff writers, and the news 
A re- 
gional conference, Mr. Wallace said, was better 


of the conference was front page stuff. 


for publicity than a national conference at New 
York City. 


boiled. 


New York papers, he said, are hard- 
He admitted that there was difficulty in 
getting publicity in the papers straight, but never- 
theless it was valuable. “Until the average busi- 
ness man is educated to the economic advantage 
of reservations, you won’t get him interested,” 
said Mr. Wallace. 
who becomes interested becomes a press agent 


Every single newspaper man 


for the movement. 


John Oliver LaGorce, vice-president of the Na- 
tional Geographic Magazine. 

He urged proper organization of the confer- 
ence to secure more members. “Without proper 
organization, nothing progresses beyond the speed 
Saying that the 
conference ought to have 107,000 members in- 
stead of 700, he declared that the American 


of a high-geared snail,” he said. 


people liked to join things if they were not too 
expensive and did not involve too much of a 
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drain on their gray matter. At the present time 
the state park movement depends upon philan- 
thropic individuals and one or two foundations. 
If these lapse, what then, he asked. There are 
only two people at the national office of state 
parks, said Mr. LaGorce. If the movement is 
to spread, individual effort must be placed behind 
it. He then told how the National Geographic 
Society had expanded enormously in twenty-one 
years. [Twenty-one years ago it had three staff 


members. Now numbers 640 clerks, 22 on its 


editorial staff. Hy 5.000 to 25,000 pieces of 


first class mail are received each day. He con- 
trasted the old time methods of teaching geog- 
raphy employed by schools and the methods em- 
ployed by the Geographic Magazine. 
“Behind the tern graphy’ is exploration; be- 
and just around the 


When you 


hind that is adventure; 
corner from adventure is romance. 
add to this appeal the ehormous appeal of pic- 
tures, especially children, you have recognized 


the vital force that has been built up by the Na- 


tional Geographic Magazine.” Word of mouth ad- 
vertising, he said, is better than paid advertise- 
ments. He recommended nominating one’s 


friends and neighbors for membership in the na- 
tional conference 
Captain Gilmor landscape Architect, 
Westchester County Park Commission. 

Showing a statesmanlike and broad view of 
park development, Captain Clark said that even 
wild areas must be planned for use. Coopera- 
tive planning of the various professions is nec- 
essary in developing parks. The engineer, the 
lawyer, the land purchase man, and the landscape 
architect must work together. It is due to this 


cooperation that the Westchester system is being 
developed. This park is being planned for 
twenty-five years ahead and there is a definite 
plan used as a guide, although the area is being 
developed only part at a time. Every building 
in the system must be planned as a part of the 
park. 


He said that state ks should be linked with 


the county and cit rks, until ultimately there 
is a great national Parkways should be 
made of the state highways, which should take 
account of topograp! At the present time, he 
said, land subdividers and state and county agen- 
int of topography. The 
3ronx parkway, he said, sold the idea of a county 


Westchester and made 


cies do not take accot 


system to the people o 


the park system possible. It showed the people 


that parks paid. ‘Taxpayers there have voted 

$42,000,000 for the park system. He concluded 

on this note: “make no little plans.” 

W. S. Terryberry, representing the United States 
Public Health Service. 

This organization has charge of sanitation in 
the national parks. It has made sanitary surveys 
in all the parks. In open season it details officers. 
They have no jurisdiction in state parks but are 
always ready to cooperate with state authorities. 
The flow of people from various states into the 
national parks creates a difficult problem in the 
control of epidemic diseases. 

Wiliam G. Howard, Superintendent of State 
Forests, New York Conservation Depart- 
ment. 

The department, beginning its work in 1909, 
has sixty-five fire observation stations and from 
65-75 forest rangers. They do considerable edu- 
cational work among the public. There has been 
a very great reduction in the number of acres 
burned annually as a result of the work of the 
department. 

A quarter of a million acres of farm land is 
being abandoned every year. Much of this land 
was never fit for farms and should never have 
been cleared for the purpose. In the first year 
that the forest department began to sell trees to 
private interests for forest preservation purposes, 
seven sales of 25,000 trees were made. Last 
year there were 481 sales of 8,500,000 trees. In 
1927 to date, sixteen and a half million trees 
have been sold. This spring the department will 
plant 5,000,000 trees on state land. It has al- 
ready planted 40,000 acres. The department will 
soon be sending out 30,000,000 young trees. 

Recreational facilities in state forests: The 
treatment is different from the treatment in the 
Palisades. For thirty-five years after the forests 
were started fiothing was done for recreation. 
In 1920 the Legislature gave the department $2,- 
500 for the purpose. There are now 400 miles of 
trunk line trails. There is a system of open 
camps in which lean-tos are provided. The de- 
partment is forbidden by law to build anything 
else than lean-tos. There are sixty of these 
camps in the forest preserve. There are fifteen 
public camp sites along the highways, each with 
fifty to sixty fire places. These camp sites can 
care for as many as 25,000 people for a week-end. 
These preserves have not kept pace with the 
demand. On Lake George Islands, people make 
intensive use of state lands. There is also recre- 
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ational use made of the reserves on the St. 
People greatly appreciate this 
The $2,500 appropriation 
received more public praise than the $250,000 for 
fire [he appropriation *for recrea- 
purposes last year was $15,000 and this 
year $30,000. These forest areas will never be 


Lawrence River. 
work for recreation. 
yrotection. 


| 
tional 


parks. They will be left as wildernesses. Get- 
ting the public into the forest preserves helps to 
teach forestry, Mr. Howard concluded. 

Governor Alfred Smith: 

The chairman, J. DuPratt White, one of the 
commissioners of the Palisades Interstate Park, 
in introducing Governor Smith, spoke of the gov- 
ernor’s service to the great recent development 
ite parks in New York. Mr. White said that 
Julius Caesar was the first man to donate a pub- 
lic park. It is recorded that he gave his orchards, 
private walks and arbors for the use of the 
people 

Governor Smith told of the development of 
the Palisades Interstate Park, and of the great 
outpouring of private gifts, amounting to $11,- 
000,000 against $12,000,000 contributed by the 
state, to increase it to a preserve of 45,000 acres, 
and predicted that before many years the suburbs 
of New York City will extend to the southern 
border of the preserve, in which time its value 
will become incalculably greater, even, than now. 

“New York State,” said the Governor, “was 
without a real park development program, and 
such parks were often matters of purely local 
interest and politics until 1923, when we adopted 
a new policy of setting up regional commissions, 
the chairman of each being a member of a state 
council of parks, a central planning body, author- 
ized to develop the parks in the order of their im- 
portance to all the people of the state.” 

The great thing, he said, was to get land when 
it was cheap. The people of New York State are 
entirely converted to the proper development of 


state parks. 


They are for money for parks. 
Senator Royal S. Copeland of New York. Sub- 
ject: “Health and Sanitation in State Parks.” 
Senator Copeland described the precautions for 
the health of the campers in the Harriman Park 
and declared that such public services as state 
parks are among the highest examples of the true 
purpose of government, to serve humanity. He 
commended the care and outdoor education of 
the children in the camps in the Harriman Park, 
citing especially the fact that in fifteen years of 


camping about the lakes therein, none of the 
children has been drowned. 


The Senator said that the purpose of govern- 
ment is not to protect property but to serve hu- 
manity. Do you know, he asked, how much joy 
you are giving? The life span of people in the 
United States has increased twenty-eight years 
in a fifty-year period. 


Robert Moses, Secretary of State of New York, 
Vice-Chairman of the State Council of 
-arks, and President of the Long Island 
State Park Commission. Topic: “Financing 
and Administration of State Parks.” 

Mr. Moses said that New York had found bond 
issues for parks effective since they guaranteed 
a continuous program for several years and made 
it unnecessary to compete annually with other 
departments for appropriations from current 
revenues. 

As to administration machinery, Mr. Moses 
said that the plan of a state council of parks, co- 
ordinating regional agencies, had been the most 
effective so far developed in New York, and 
would probably remain so for a long time, and he 
commended it to the study of park developers else- 
where who face similar problems in linking up 
scattered holding agencies. He praised Governor 
Smith for his unstinted support of state parks 
and his willingness to “go to the bat” for addi- 
tional funds from all possible sources. 


‘“‘We shall have in the Palisades Interstate Park 
with the proceeds of the $15,000,000 bond issues 
of 1924, a substantially completed product,” he 
said. “In other sections of the state the bond 
issue is exhausted although the work is unfin- 
ished, and we must use part of the $100,000,000 
bond issue for public improvements, and also cur- 
rent revenues. It was unfortunate that when we 
planned our park bond issue, a man of large in- 
fluence and conservative leanings insisted that it 
be held down to $15,000,000. It was a mistake 
not to have made it $25,000,000, for it would not 
have made a difference of 100 votes in the major- 
ity of nearly a million in favor of it.” 

Referring to his encounters as president of the 
Long Island State Park Commission with prop- 
erty owners averse to the location of parks near 
their lands, Mr. Moses urged park officials in 
other states to be alert to the interests of the 
people. as a whole in such situations, regardless 
of opposition, obloquy and unpleasantness. 


P. J. Hoffmaster, Superintendent of State Parks, 
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Michigan pic: “Motor Camping in State 


Parks.” 


The motor car has done much to familiarize 
people of one section with those of another. 
Provision for motor camp sites is made in most 
of the Michigan state parks. There are also nu- 
merous other site In addition to camp conveni- 
ences, the camper gets opportunity for nature 


study, swimming, boating and rest. Camping af- 
fords more recreation for the entire family than 
any other thing (hese sites expedite traffic. 
People like to stop and view the landscape. They 


take parking traffic 


ff the highways. Today there 
is a general understanding that tourists should 
stop at camp sit Camp grounds should be seg- 
regated from other areas. Visitors are allowed 
to pick out their own sites in the designated areas. 
They must take ou. permits which contain rules 
on the back. There is a two weeks’ limit. The 
conveniences provided maintain true camping 
ideas. Literature on the state parks is distributed 
to camping tourists 


Ruby M. Jolliff 


Palisades Interstate Park. 


Superintendent of Camping, 


There are camps for children and adults on 
seventeen different lakes here are standard 
groups of buildings. Cabins, not tents, are used 


for sleeping—18& x 18 with overhanging roofs; 8 
persons to a cabin; chlorination and _ filtration 
plants ; a maintenance fee of 12% of the cost of 
building the camp is charged. The park manage- 
ment takes care latrines, garbage, water sup- 


ply, rentals ranging from $200 to $1800 per sea- 


son. The park makes regulations on safety. 
Each camp must have a life saver. The park 
management helps in inter-camp or inter-lake 
competitions. There are eight nature leaders. 
The park has 100 organized camps. There are 
26 Boy Scout camp lhe New York Life In- 
surance Company has a camp. Eighteen camps 
are open during the winter 
Dr. Will S. Moni Honorary President, New 
York Sectior he Green Mountain Club. 
Topic: “Sky e Trails.” 

Trail makers at mservationists. They con- 
serve the physi energy climbers. He 
pointed out that fati was caused by poisonous 
toxins in the systet Climbing, especially moun- 
tain climbing, was one of the best means of elim- 
inating such toxin lwo advantages of climb 
ing were that it caused deep breathing and also 


ngs to look at. Professor 


provided satisfying 


Monroe believes line trails because of the 
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advantages of view. In constructing trails, lodges 
were located near sources of water supply. Pro- 
fessor Monroe believes in slow observation as 
an ideal in hiking. The trails, he said, were enor- 
mously rich in ferns, so ferneries were planted 
at the lodges. Tree blazes were painted white. 
Markers were provided every half or quarter of 
a mile. The markers, descriptive of various 
scenes, were placed at every possible point. He 
says it is a temptation of hikers to plunge along 
without resting or observing. In trail making he 
has used volunteer workers mainly. At first they 
break a good many tools but are valuable after 
training. Women volunteers, he said, have 
proved as able as men and just as strong physi- 


cally. 


Will M. Ross, Clerk, Green Mountain Club, Ver 
mont. Subject: “The Long Trail.” 

This trail extends 250 miles long, from Massa- 
chusetts to Quebec. It goes over some high 
peaks. It crosses a railway only three times and 
a river twice. It goes through a most interesting 
part of the state. Seventy-five miles of the trail 
is continuously higher than 2,000 feet. Two in- 
teresting historical spots on the trail are Webster 
Camp, where Webster spoke to 15,000 people, 
near the north end of the trail, and Hazen Notch, 
scene of Revolutionary War interest. Ferns are 
so abundant that fern pickers, getting one cent 
for a bunch of twenty-five ferns, make from 
eight to ten dollars a day picking them. They 
are sold at a high price in New York City. 
Lodges and hotels are numerous along the trail, 
and there are forty camps. The trail is furnished 
so completely the people can travel light and get 
what they need every five or ten miles. 


Colonel Richard Lieber, Director of the Indiana 


Conservation. Topic: “The 


Department o 
Dunes, Lake Michigan.” 


Area, 2,150 acres; 3144 miles of beach front: 
similar to Bear Mountain Park in that it will 
serve a great city. Eighty per cent of the visitors 
will come from Chicago. Vandalism in the park 
is stopped by ridicule. The Dunes have enor 
mously increased surrounding land values. Ot 
importance in the park movement in the state are 
two new laws, one allowing bonding by commu- 
nities to get areas for parks; another permitting 
the purchase of waste and other lands for re- 
forestation. The Mississippi flood disaster may 
result in comprehensive national planning for re- 
forestation. 
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William C. Gray, Hackensack, N. J. 

Mr. Gray described game conditions in Yel- 
lowstone National Park, where he spent five sum- 
mers. His speech was a plea for the proper pres- 
ervation of game. He deplored the results of 
free shooting in the 


the American system of 


Great Smokies. The hunters have cleaned out 
all the game, yet 150 years ago the area was a 
hunter’s paradise for elk and buffalo. Hunting 


with dogs is cruel and unfair, he said. 


1 


Thursday was devoted to an excursion through 


the Westchester County Park system as_ the 
guests of the County Supervisors and the County 
Park Commission, under the management of Jay 
Downer, chief engineer. The delegates visited 
Mohansic Park, followed the Bronx Parkway -to 
Bronx Park, New York City, stopped for lun- 
cheon at the New York Athletic Club at Travers 
Island, and in the afternoon visited the Tibbetts 
Brook State Park at Yonkers, where a great 
swimming pool and other improvements are ap- 
proaching completion. The party next visited 
the estate of John D. Rockefeller, Sr., on Po- 
cantico Hill, Tarrytown, and admired the elabor- 
ate landscaping and planting. The afternoon was 
concluded very pleasantly with tea at Miss Ma- 
son’s Castle School in Tarrytown, where the dele- 
gates were served by the 150 school girls from 
almost every state in the Union, and both visitors 
and students were charmed to meet according to 
their respective states. 

At the closing session, a resolution offered by 
former president of the 


lames | Greenleaf, 


\merican Society of Landscape Architects, and 


adopted unanimously, urged “upon the authori- 


ties of all the states the importance of the prep- 
veys of 


aration of sur all existing and major uses 


of land, including areas suitable for parks, within 


the state; and a gerne ral plan for showing possible 
or desirable eas to be devoted to parks, recrea- 
tion, timber production, agriculture, water power, 
industry, commerce and urban residential develop- 


means of communication and 


ment; and showing 


transportation to and among such areas by road, 
rail, boat and airplane.” 

resolution submitted by Warren H. Manning 
of Cambridge, Mass., was adopted as follows: 

Recos ng that much of the damage done 
to state a ther parks by the visiting public is 
due more to ignorance than to a malicious spirit, 
we strongly urge the importance of public edu- 
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cation in natural history as a vital factor in con- 
It is self-evident that there is no bet- 
ter or more logical place to teach nature study 
than in natural parks, and, accordingly, we heart- 


servation. 


ily endorse the use, under proper supervision, of 
state and other parks for such a purpose.” 

An informal vote favored a proposition by 
Charles W. Eliot, 2nd, of the National Capital 
Park and Planning Commission, commending to 
the federal government and the states of Mary- 
land and Virginia, the example of the Palisades 
Interstate Park of New York and New Jersey 
and urging the need of cooperative action looking 
to the establishment of a Potomac Palisades Inter- 
state Park, to preserve and develop the scenery 
of the Upper Potomac, including its Palisades and 
the Great Falls, now threatened by water power 
and real estate projects. 

Stephen T. Mather, Director of the National 
Park Service, was elected chairman of the Con- 
ference for the following year, succeeding Judge 
Payne. Colonel David C. Chapman of Knoxville, 
Tenn., chairman of the Great Smoky Mountains 
National Park Association, was chosen vice-chair- 
man. Miss Beatrice M. Ward was re-elected 
executive secretary. 

The executive committee was re-constituted as 
follows: John Barton Payne, Washington, D. C.; 
James L. Greenleaf, New York City; Wilbur A. 
Nelson, state geologist, Virginia; Colonel Rich- 
ard Lieber, director, Department of Conservation, 
Indiana; Mrs. Stella M. Leviston, California; 
Howard B. Bloomer, Detroit, Mich.; William A. 
.. Bazeley, Conservation Commissioner, Massa- 
chusetts; John Oliver La Gorce, vice-president, 
National Geographic Society, Washington, D. C. ; 
Major William A. Welch, general manager and 
chief engineer, Palisades Interstate Park, New 
York and New Jersey. 

The committee voted to accept an invitation 
from California to hold the 1928 meeting in that 
state. 

After adjournment, the delegates sailed down 
the Hudson on the Park Commission’s steamboat, 
“Bear Mountain,” viewed the Hook Mountain 
section soon to be improved for larger recreational 
use, and stopped at the Alpine landing of the Pali- 
sades section, whence they were taken in automo- 
biles up the Henry Hudson Drive to the top of 
the cliffs, along the new road on the brink, and 
south over the Drive to the Englewood Landing, 
where Franklin W. Hopkins, vice-president of 
the New York Commission, bade them au revoir. 








Nineteenth National Conference on City 


Planning 


WASHINGTON, D. C., May 9-11 


The report he Joint Committee of the Na- 


tional Association of Real Estate Boards and the 
National Conference on City Planning, prepared 


by Morris Knowles, chairman of the City Plan- 


ning Commission of Pittsburgh, was unanimously 
adopted. It contains seven planks. 


[. Recommended that state planning enabling 


acts should be passed delegating to cities and other 
political subdivisions authority to make general 
plans and to approve subdivisions. 


II. This act sl 


of a master plan for 


ould authorize the preparation 
the controlled area showing 
location, main roughfares, and recommending 
open spaces, and designating the specific uses for 
various land areas 

III.’ Control of platting of subdivisions to be 
authorized under the act and exercised by local 
planning commissions 

IV. Planning commission to be appointive and 
non-political serving without compensation. Mem- 
bers to hold no other municipal office except that 


certain legislative and administrative officials 
should be ex-officio members. 
V. Master plan and control exercise to extend 


beyond municipal limits and to outlying land 
which may eventually be developed as part of the 
city. The development of such control to conform 
with regional plan and to be in cooperation with 
adjoining regional areas. 

VI. Planning commission to be authorized to 
make regulations providing for layout of streets, 
location, widtl der to safeguard travel, pre- 


vent congestion, provide drainage. Regulations to 


include, if practicable, number and size of areas 
of building lots and extent to which such improve- 
ment as water sewer should be made before 
the approval of plots. ‘This latter to prevent the 
laying out and selling by auction sale of lots with 
a false sense of security on the part of the buyers 
that sewage and water will be put in by the city. 

VII. Public Parks and Recreation Spaces— 
General requirements for public parks and sites 
of public buildings to be included as part of mas- 
*“W hers 


ter plan. land owner has submitted a 
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plan and the authorities have designated in it such 
a public park, recreational space, or public build- 
ing site as part of the master plan the municipal- 
ity should take prompt steps to acquire such land, 
or failing to do so should act on the plan so that 
the owner can make use of his property. The 
subdividers should be encouraged to provide small 
private recreational parks.” 

This Joint Committee was continued as a regu- 
lar standing committee to develop the report fur- 
ther and to serve as a medium of joint understand- 
ing and cooperation between the two associations. 

Another point of interest which was covered 
by many speakers was emphasized particularly by 
Frederick Law Olmsted by his urging of large 
parks to include playgrounds and every kind of 
recreation facility for young and old. He empha- 
sized the happiness and health that this would 
bring and the maintaining of a community spirit. 
There seemed to be a general agreement on this 
throughout the conference and a particular ref- 
erence was made by one of the speakers to the ex- 
ample of William E. Harmon, devoting his life 
to securing playgrounds for communities. Fred 
EK. Reed, the vice president of the Real Estate 
Boards, emphasized the eagerness of all real estate 
boards to cooperate in this recreational phase of 
city planning. 

Thomas Adams, director of the Regional Plan 
of New York, in a discussion on the Knowles re- 
port presented what seemed from its reception 
a new idea but it was enthusiastically received, 
namely, that the Knowles report gave the sequence 
in planning highways and then designated the use 
of areas (No. III), and that one of the funda- 
mental principles in planning should be the re- 
verse, that the use of areas in a region should 
be determined first, from parks, even down to the 
small recreation areas, areas for residential devel- 
opment, for business, should all be determined 
and then the regional highways and other high- 
ways considered. 

Alfred Bettman, attorney, member of the Cin- 
cinnati Plan Commission, feels that the real estate 
subdivision recreation area is merely an expedient 
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and may prove when city planning does come to 
cities a detriment rather than a help. 

The first session on “Public Services which 
Require Regional Planning and Control” was 
Gordon Whitnall, 
director, City Plan Commission, Los Angeles, pre- 


rather a technical session. 


sented the Los Angeles plan of regional planning. 
In this plan a metropolitan area comprising forty 
cities under the name of Los Angeles has esti- 
mated its maximum population, which is deter- 
mined by the water available, and with that maxi- 
mum in mind has mapped out a program which 
will determine the character and kind of growth 
for all purposes until the maximum population 
of 12,000,000 is reached. Parks, highways, busi- 
ness areas, sites of buildings, transportation, 
water, have all been determined in advance in the 
Los Angeles p!an. The character of all new sub- 


divisions to be built is determined and park sites 
and recreation areas are being purchased long in 
advance by the city. 

Herbert L. Badger, of the Bell Telephone Com- 
pany, gave the statistical method by which that 
company plans twenty years in advance for the 
laying down of its service. He made the state- 
ment that the statistical, economical, and social 
studies of the Bell Telephone should be very use- 
ful to regional planners in determining recrea- 

| park areas in advance. 


he gist of Dean Sommer’s talk, which was very 
wrief and humorous, was to the effect that there 
i general plan authorizing regional 
ayout, but that any authority and any plan is 
better than none, that communities vary and things 
) be worked out for each community, 


but certainly the fundamental need and a begin- 
ning it right direction was a regional plan 
commission with authority. 

Howard E. Long, secretary of the Niagara 
Frontier Planning Board, described in detail the 
plans for this area. The text of his recommenda- 
tions outside of this description was that local 
planning and city planning should conform with 
a regional master plan but that city planning 
boards should have determining power but re- 
gional planning boards were in a stronger posi- 
tion to advise local developments to conform with 


a master plan. 

John Nolen, in his presidential address in the 
second session, reviewed the history of city plan- 
ning saying that nineteen years ago San Francisco 
and Washington were practically the only cities 
with comprehensive plans as against 157 cities 
today in thirty-four states, falling largely in the 


50,000 to 100,000 population group; that official 
zoning ordinances have been adopted by 460 cities ; 
and that one-half of the urban population of the 
United States is now living in zoned cities, all 
states but eleven having zoned cities, New York 
leading with 77 and its state law. City planning 
commissions are established in 403 cities and in 
all but six states. Federations of these city plan- 
ning commissions are found in Massachusetts, 
Pennsylvania, Ohio, California, Indiana, and Kan- 
sas. In Massachusetts planning boards are man- 
datory in cities and towns of 10,000 or over. The 
problems of city planning, which he says still 
need solution, are: 
Traffic congestion and increase of safety in city 
streets 
How to relieve congested working and living con- 
ditions 
Control and regulation of the size of cities and a 
wiser method of distribution of population 
Combination of beauty and efficiency or beauty 
and practicality. 
He suggests as steps in solving these questions: 
Better city government and administration com- 
bined with regional government and adminis- 
tration 

More city, state, and regional planning commis- 
sions with better support 

Comprehensive city plans combined with compre- 
hensive financing for an increased number 
of cities 

The enactment of planning legislation in more 
states and cities and its wider application 

The planning and building of individual and dis- 
tinctive new towns, suburban or isolated 

Larger support of the National Conference on 
City Planning. 

Lewis Mumford, in his talk, advocated a new 
philosophy in city building. He spoke against the 
metropolis, referring to New York as the dinosaur 
of the city planning commissions. He says we 
should discard the “bigger and better” philosophy 
which was the outgrowth of exaggerated land 
values. This must give way to the definite limit 
of expansion of cities. 

The third session of the conference was on re- 
gional highways. Colonel Sidney D. Waldon gave 
in great technical detail Detroit’s plan of high- 
ways. The point he emphasized was that increas- 
ingly in our large metropolitan areas the individ- 
ual motorist would have to give way to mass trans- 
portation—busses, underground expresses, and 
high speed highways would take the place of the 
private motorist in the municipal areas. 
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Henry A. Barker spoke of the city plan in 
Providence. He emphasized the importance of 


the regional over the city plan. It was interest- 


ing to have him emphasize the importance of re- 
taining the beauty along the roads and highways 
in planning. He said the worst desecrators of 
beauty were the rural folks outside the city plan 
influence, and for that reason the improvement of 
the regional should be made so that the spoiling of 
the beauty of the countryside could be controlled. 


He emphasized the importance of the preserva- 
tion of all shore lines of lakes and rivers as future 


driveways, parks, and beauty spots. 
Thomas Adams in his talk on “The Relation of 


Highways to Parks and Parkways” spoke very 


highly of the development in Westchester and of 
the development of the Bronx Parkway as ideal 
highway and park planning. His major emphasis 


was the one mentioned in the beginning of this re- 


1 


port, namely, that the use of areas should be desig- 
nated in advance 
Alfred Bett 


ting aside recré 


and the highways planned later. 

discussing the principle of set- 
tion areas 1n real estate develop- 
ments, stated that the plan for development should 
be made to cover years of growth and that when 
new subdivisions are planned the city plan com- 
mission should dicker with the realtor to set aside 
all the land he could afford to for park areas to 
fit in with the city plan and that if more was 
needed to be added to bring this area up to its cor- 
rect proportion the city should purchase it. 
John Ihider’s main point was the cities must be 
places in whicl live and that all city planning 
and highway planning must keep that important 
consideration in mind. He emphasized the im- 


portance of checking the value of residential prop- 


erty along arterial highways. He suggests that a 
solution of the present destructive value of such 
property by high speed arterial highways would 


be highways broad enough to provide at least three 
roads—one in the center for through traffic and 
one on each side separated from the center by 
hicl 


trees and grass will save the abutting prop- 


iwgests setting back from the road 


erty and he s 
the houses along such highways. 


Merritt of New \Y 


rk emphasized the necessity 


of seeing that parks and playgrounds in developed 


areas should hav roads and access streets so 


that not only the beauty of the park would be pro- 


+} 


tected by havin fronts of houses instead of 


backyards facing the park but also the neighbor- 
hood would have the benefit of the light and air of 
the park because such roads and access streets. 


Adams’ of Nev rk first point was that the 
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consideration in designating the use of property 
should be the benefit to the community and not 
the effect on land values. This is in line with his 
second point mentioned before that the uses of 
lands and the designations of lands for their final 
use should precede the planning of highways and 
that park and recreation open spaces should be the 
first consideration in such designation of lands, 
His third point was that the sale of property 
should carry a stipulation that improvements made 
whether of individual lots or real estate develop- 
ments should be in conformity with the regional 
and district plan. After this discussion the report 
was unanimously adopted and the committee con- 
tinued. 

All speakers who talked about the District Plan 
urged delegates to the conference to educate their 
senators and representatives to appropriate enough 
money for the District so that the L’Enfant Plan 
might be carried to its completion. 

Charles H. Cheney, consultant in city planning, 
Palos Verdes Estates, California, worked out a 
new system of rating cities according to architec- 
tural beauty. Paris, the highest, he gives ninety 
points, Washington as the best in this country he 
gives twenty-five on good architecture, New York 
twelve, and London nine. He pled for the power 
of veto of the Fine Arts Commission of Wash- 
ington over all buildings. 

Edward M. Bassett, in view of the continued 
emphasis for rather large authority of planning 
boards, suggested that there was a high probability 
of zoning and planning commissions becoming 
arbitrary. He suggested; therefore, that an ap- 
peals board commission would be a_ necessary 
safety valve to safeguard the authority of plan- 
ning commissions. 


American Child Health 


Association 


Miss Rowe Wright, speaking of Health Edu- 
cation as part of the program of the Campfire 
Girls, told of “a mill town of South Carolina, 
where Campfire Girls worked in the mills and 
lived in tumble-down shanties with their shift- 
iess dirty parents. It was the old story of girls 
tired, needing relaxation when their work was 
done, and of having homes which were uninvit- 
ing. Naturally the girls did not like to go to 
homes where there was nothing but wrangling 


and ugliness. The leader of these groups of 
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Campfire Girls decided to begin at the homes. 
She suggested to the girls that they start a 
‘Beautify Your Own Corner Month.’ When the 
idea took hold, the girls began seeking for a 
corner in their homes that they could call theirs. 
Sometimes it was a corner under the stairs, a 
corner of the porch, a bit of the attic, a strip of 
room big enough to hold their beds—sometimes it 
was a shanty in the yard. But the idea fired the 
imagination of these girls; they became inter- 
ested in simple handicrafts, for they wanted to 
make a rug or curtains or something for their 


th 


-y became interested in the virtues of 


corner ; 


soap and water and paint, in their effort to ex- 


press themselves, to have a spot which was their 
own 

‘And then the families began to take interest 
in what the girls were doing, their fathers began 
ailing up the broken fences and _ substituting 
whole glass for broken panes in the windows; 
their mothers washed oftener, cleaned their houses 
now and then, appeared less slovenly when they 
leaned over the mended fences to talk with their 
ne } pDorTrs 

‘The manager of the mill reported to us that 
as long as he had been in the town, nothing had 
done so much to raise the standard of living in 
the whole town as that little ‘Beautify Your Own 
Corner Month’ of the Campfire Girls. 

“The application of this incident to health is 
this: As soon as the girls began to be happier 


and more interested in their environment, it was 


an easy thing for that leader to introduce some 
ideas of personal hygiene and home hygiene. 

“If you look through the health honors of the 

ampfire Girls, you will see that they are inter- 
esting. Hiking, gypsy-tripping, swimming, rid- 
ing, are Campfire Health honors; so that the 
word health has happy associations instead of 
meaning only tooth brushes and baths and spin- 

and no tea or coffee.” 

Miss Agnes Wayman, of the Girl Scouts, said 

that the modern girl needs three things: 


| 


lst—Intelligent, understanding leadership— 
leadership which is guidance with vision, the kind 


of leadership which leads from behind. 
2nd—She needs wholesome outlets for her 
energy, outlets which will react in a_ healthful 
way, mentally, morally and physically. Leisure 
time and health are closely related, for the things 
you do when you can do as you please probably 
have greater effect upon your mental and physical 


She needs to be taught how to conserve 


her energy. There is no doubt about it, the 
modern girl is spending her health too fast. In- 
stead of living on her interest she is using up her 
capital. The Girl Scout law, “A Girl Scout is 
thrifty,” applies to her strength and her energy 
and her emotions, as well as to her nickels and 
her dimes, and we are trying to make her realize 
that and practice it. 

If the Department of Publications of the Child 
Health Association has noticed an increase in re- 
quests for help this spring, it is partly due to 
the fact that the Girl Scouts in different cities are 
putting on health trails or drives. Cincinnati 
put on a three months’ drive in cooperation with 
other agencies there, beginning January 1, using 
some of the Child Health ideas in their booklet 
and program and some of their own. Springfield, 
Massachusetts, and a half dozen small towns 
around it have just finished a three months’ drive, 
with hundreds of girls keeping the “Bank of 
Health.” All over the country shorter drives are 
being carried on. Girls agencies in Cleveland are 
doing an unusual piece of work there—a year’s 
health drive with 30,000 girls following a “health 
trail,” each month being dedicated to a different 
phase of health. 

It is impossible to expose so many girls to a 
thing of this sort without some of it taking. Pos- 
ture, clothes, shoes, food, weight, physical exam- 
inations, attitudes of mind, etc., are all being 
stressed in different ways in different commu- 
nities. One of the fine things about it is the 
nice tie-up it is causing in many communities be- 
tween parents, schools, health agencies, clubs, de- 
partments in schools, girls, etc. Incidentally par- 
ents and teachers are being educated. 

In general, the Girl Scout organization is try- 
ing to organize and administer its whole program 
so that its practices in every field and department 
will contribute to the health of the girl and not 
to her detriment,—to wholesome living and 
wholesome thinking. 


National Association of 
Jewish Community 
Center Secretaries 


The personality and spirituality of the worker 
are of primary importance, it was agreed at the 
ninth annual conference of the National Associa- 
tion of Jewish Community Center Secretaries, 
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held in Atlantic City, May 3lst to June 5th. 
Recreation and athletics at the centers were whole- 
heartedly approved but the greater emphasis was 
put on education, especially adult education. How- 
ever, many secretaries felt that the program for 
children and young people is the more productive. 

While the thought of the conference was fo- 
cused on the preservation of Jewish consciousness 
and ideals, it was realized that many of the prob- 
lems faced by the centers were general community 
problems. The ntributions of non-Jewish lead- 
ers and organizations in recreational fields was 
cordially recognized 

Jewish centers make much of religious and na- 
tional holiday celebrations, it was reported. Cen- 
ters in communities of 5,000 or fewer Jews were 
compared with those in large communities by Ben- 
jamin Rabinowitz, field secretary for New Eng- 
land of the Jewish Welfare Board. “The small 


center is a movement rather than an institution,” 


he said. “Contacts are more direct; support is 


easier. A larger proportion of the population 
affiliates with the center than in the larger towns, 
and there are larger per capita contributions than 
in the big communities. Approximately seventy 
percent of the income in both larger and smaller 
communities is derived from active participating 
members. Approximately sixty-five percent of 
the budgets i population groups is for 


salaries.” 


Some of the ore significant statements of 
speakers at the conference were as follows: 
“Through play the arts are created. The best 


education comes through play and joy.” 
Israel S. Chipkin, executive director 
of the Jewish Educational Assn. 
“The art of living well and wisely requires more 
training than is supplied by formal childhood 
education.” 
Mordecai M. Kaplan, principal, 
Teachers’ Institute, Jewish Theo- 
logical Seminary, New York. 
“In the last ten 
general Jewish community a shift from economic 


years there has been in the 


, 


questions to questions of the spiritual life.’ 
Dr. Mordecai Saltes, director of 
Jewish Extension Education, Jew- 
ish Welfare Board. 

“The dominance of the machine process has 
made adult education imperative. Ours is a 
mechanized civilization which needs humanizing.” 

“The art of living well and wisely requires 
more training than is supplied by formal childhood 
education.” 


—Prof. Mordecai M. Kaplan, Prin- 
cipal, Teachers’ Institute, Jewish 
Theological Seminary, N. Y. 

“At first the Y. M. H. A.’s were centers of 
Americanization. This point of view has com- 
pletely disappeared in the last fifteen years, and 
without protest. Now you are engaged in con- 
serving Jewish culture.” 

“The athletic program of the center is highly 
commendable. Recently at Minneapolis, | found 
the Jewish boys and girls two or three inches taller 
than their parents. Perhaps this was due to the 
superior rising quality of Minneapolis flour. But 
the physical training of youth is not what we are 
chiefly aiming it.” 

—Dr. Bendeley, Jewish Theological 
Seminary, New York. 

“Girls are great idealists. They have dreams, 
vague and uncertain. Without social outlet, the 
girl becomes morbid because of boredom.” 

—Miss Libbie Berman, Supt. Jewish 
Communal House, Syracuse, N. Y. 


At the National Confer- 
ence of Social Work— 
Des Moines, Iowa 


A recreation luncheon was held on May 14, 
1927. Some fifteen individuals were asked to 
speak five minutes each on different aspects of 
recreation, no speaker except one to know what 
his subject was to be. Eugene T. Lies propounded 
questions to the speakers as they were on their 
feet. The point was to see after all whether it 
made any difference to a speaker whether he pre- 
pared himself beforehand or not. 

Each speaker after he had been given five min- 
utes was notified in a different way that his time 
was up. Whistles, mouth organs, and other noise 
makers were used persuasively to indicate the ex- 
piration of the time. 

Each speaker entered into the spirit of the 
occasion. The audience itself was overwhelmed 
with joy at the audacity of the way in which the 
high and mighty speakers came down from their 
pedestals and became thoroughly human. It was 
suggested that perhaps more light and inspiration 
on recreation matters was secured than could ever 
have been hoped for at a more serious kind of 
gathering. Several even intimated that the meet- 
ing had therapeutic value. 
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Activities Calendar — 
Chicago School Playgrounds 


JANUARY 
1. lce Skating Tournament—Boys—midgets, 
junior and intermediate; senior men; girls— 
junior, int rmediate and senior. 
2. Pla ind Council Checker Tournament 
Boys—junior and intermediate; senior men; girls 
, 1 } SC1 i 
Girls 
ce Carnivals * 
7 Skating Efficiency Tests—Junior and 
I EBRUARY 
. md Council Ice Skating Tourna- 
) Parties (at each ground ) 
. Sled Meet soys—tnidget and junior; 
og eT al d funIOr. 
MARCH 
1 Carving 
12 Skit Tournament (Girls ) 
13 ; Pournaments—Grammar School 


Division—Under 70, 80, 90, 100, 110, 120 and 
Under 95, 105, 115, 125, 
and over 158 Ibs. 


130 lbs * (Jpen Division 


14 wlla 

15. All Out of Doors Exhibit at Davis 

i ¢ und Coun ul Wrestling Meet 

\PRIL 

17 r Hunt (3 large parks) 

18. Local Playground Ball Leagues—Boys’ and 
Girls’ Leagues 

19. Award of Playground Letters 

20. Spring S er Football Leagues 

21. Honor Point Emblem Presentations 

22. O wry Tournament—Junior and senior 


23. Roller Skate Tournament—Boys—yjunior, 


intermediate and senior; girls—junior and senior. 


May 


24. Jackstones Tournament—Girls—junior and 
senior 

25. Low Organization Games—Girls—junior 
ond senior 

26. Council Roller Skating Tournament 

27. Wagon Tournament—Boys under 12 years 

28. Scooter Tournament—Boys under 10 years 

29. Marble Tournament 

30. Boys’ Achievement Exposition 

31. Chicago Council Marble Tournament 


JUNE 


32. Opening of Camp Bemis 
33. Opening of Recreation Centers (8) 
34. Opening of Baby Playgrounds (10) 
5. Opening of Summer Playgrounds (2) 
36. Annual Folk Dance Festival 
37. Inter-Playground Ball Leagues—Boys— 
midget, junior, intermediate and senior—girls— 
junior, intermediate and senior. 

38. Efficiency 
mediate and senior; girls—junior and senior. 

39. Baseball Field Day—Chicago Council 

40. Junior American League Baseball Tourna- 


Tests—Boys—junior, inter- 


ment 
41. South Town Economist Hobby Show 
42. Track and Field Meet—Boys 
termediate and senior. 


43. Knot Hole Club 


junior, in- 


JuLy 


44. Original Doll Show 
45. Pushmobile Races 


46. Demonstration Day Picnic 
AUGUST 


47. Pageant Recreation Centers 

48. Jllinots Central Pageant 

49. Sand Craft Exhibit 

50. Handcraft Exhibit of Recreation Centers 
Council Track and Field Meet 


# 
2. Association of Commerce Rodeo 


Jt 


wn 
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53. Hors s10eSs 
intermediate and 


54. Annual Ma 


ty 


5. Eight D 
6. Playground 
ment 
57. Daily News 
58. Soce 
59. Tops fl 
60. Diabolo 
61. Girls’ T) 


cn 


JUNIOR 


/ ournament—Boys—junior, 


senior. 


di Gras Parade 


SEPTEMBER 


Lantern Parades 


Horseshoes Tourna- 


{ ym pr Girls 
hall Li aque 

ament—Junior boys and girls 
rnameni 


Junior boys and girls 


ind Field Meet—Junior, inter- 


mediate and seniot 


62. Stilt 7 Our ii 
63. Girls’ Field 


64. Voll 
intermediate and s 

65. Apparatus | 

66. Playground 
ment 

67. Opening 

68. Hallow 


69. Barber S| 
boys 


70. Harmonic: 


boys; junior and se 


71. Ukulele S 

72. Harmoni 
boys; junior and 

73. Whistling ( 
junior and seniot 


74. Ocarina Contest 


75. Jews Ha f 


76. Football E fh 


, 
7/. Chee key ] 
mediate and senior 
78. Toy Mal 
79. Hare and Ho 


80. Gift She ID 





urnament 


fi ournament—Boys —juni¢ T, 


enlor ; girls—junio: and senior 
mtest—junior and senior girls 


Council Volley Ball Tourna- 


( ommunity Centers 


Celebrations at Each Ground? 


NOVEMBER 


bh QOuartette—Junior and senior 


Soloists—Junior and _ senior 
ior girls 
ttes—Junior and senior girls 


7 , ww 
(/uartettes 


Junior and senior 


senior girls 


test—Junior and senior boys; 


1 


r] S 
a 4 


Junior and senior boys 
Junior and senior bovs 
en« a! Test Bovs 


DECEMBER 


Boys—junior, inter- 
; girls—junior and senior. 


und Chase 


PRESS 


CLUB 





FLac SALUTE ON EVANSTON PLAYGROUND 


(See illustrations on page 259) 


Evanston’s Junior Press 


Club 


for approximately three years the Junior Press 
Club, conducted by the Bureau of Recreation of 
Evanston, Illinois, has been working in connec- 
The club 


announces it is now associated with the Evanston 


tion with the Evanston News-Index. 


Review, a weekly publication in magazine form, 
which has a free circulation to every home in 
Evanston, or about 12,000. 

The club is working under the following plan: 
Editors bring their stories to the office of the 
Bureau of Recreation on Wednesday and Friday 
of each week. Weekly staff meetings are held 
on each Friday and all school and organization 
editors or substitutes are requested to attend the 
meetings. Schools and other groups submitting 
the most copy each month and scoring the great- 
est number of points will have the honor of nam- 
ing city editor from their group. The scoring 
table is as follows: 

> points for each story submitted 

10 points for each story printed 

35 points for the best editorial each week 

30 points for the best Feature story each week 

25 points for the best News story each week 

25 points for the best Sport story each week 

25 points for the best Poem each week 

20 points for the best Essay or Book Review 

each week 

15 points for the best Personal Item each week 

75 points for the best Cartoon published 

25 points for each cartoon submitted 


Standings will be published each week 
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New St. CLarr Burtpinc, DEPARTMENT OF RECREATION, Detroit, MICHIGAN 


A New Community 


Building for Detroit 


The St. Clair Community Building to be erected 
on the St. Clair Playfield for the Recreation De- 
partment of the City of Detroit, will in all par- 
ticulars be the latest and most up-to-date in all 
its arrangements for the various requirements of 
such a building. 

The building, the second to be erected by the 
Department, will be of old English type, and will 
cost $200,000. The exterior faces of wall will be 
face brick with Indiana Limestone trim. Roofs 
will be of lead clad sheet metal which requires no 
painting. Ample exits and fire escapes are pro- 
vided. 

In the basement commodious locker facilities are 
provided together with shower and toilet rooms 
for both men and women. Separate toilet facili- 
ties are arranged so that boys and girls engaging 
in athletic sports and games on the field will have 
access without entering the building proper. 

Che heating plant, filters, pumps and fuel room 
are located underneath the auditorium adjacent 
to the swimming pool. 

On the first floor, a gymnasium 60 x 90 feet in 
size with hanging gallery occupies one wing to the 
west with exposed steel trusses and a clear height 
of- 18 feet from floor to lower chord of truss. 
The total height to ceiling in gymnasium is 33 


feet in the center so there will be plenty of oppor- 
I \ I 


tunity for all kinds of games as well as sufficient 
height for all types of gymnastic apparatus. 

The standard size swimming pool 25 feet x 75 
feet with a 7 foot 6 inch walkway around pool is 
provided, with a clear height above walkway to 
roof of 18 feet. 

The natatorium or swimming pool will have 
the latest and best type of water purifying treat- 
ment as well as air conditioning apparatus. A 
hanging balcony extends around the pool for audi- 
ence at various contests. A high diving spring 
board and similar equipment are provided. 

The hanging balconies in gymnasium and swim- 
ming pool are both built with open framing so as 
to provide ventilation upwards against the back 
wall and allow no dead air pockets. 

The auditorium, which will seat about 400 peo- 
ple, has an elevated stage and dressing rooms. 
The main entrance to the building will face south 
and be located at the end of LeMay Avenue at 
south end of playground. A broad brick paved 
terrace gives access to either the main hall or an 
exit from the auditorium. On the way to the 
main hall, the visitor passes hat and coat check 
room and ticket office so that persons going to 
auditorium are not obliged to pass through the 
main hall. 

The main hall will be very attractive with a 
large open fire place and terrazzo floor. Leaving 
this hall the visitor passes the director’s offices for 
both men and women, to the locker rooms or as- 
cends the stairs opposite the fireplace to the club 
rooms, five in number on the second floor. 
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Pioneering for Art in a 
Pioneer Land 


Montana is pioneering in the field of music, 
according to the January twenty-ninth issue of 
Musical Ameri Through the efforts of an un- 
tiring leader, Joseph Adam, director of the music 
department, Montana State College, a new type of 
organization, the Montana State Symphony, has 
been developed 

At the beginning 
Mr. Adam travel 


of his summer vacation in 1926 
| in his own car over the entire 


route of the proposed orchestral tour, stopping one 
or two days each town of at least 1,500 in- 
habitants. He talked with heads of clubs, schools, 
lodges, churches and theatre managers; made 
bookings and consulted resident musicians, thus 


recruiting his personnel from among the best play- 
ers of the state. In this way he visited twenty- 
is successful in all his objec- 


hain of twenty-three con- 


three towns 
tives, establishi1 
tracts and completing his personnel with the ex- 


ception of three members. To defray expenses 


on this self-imposed tour, Mr. Adam gave piano 
recitals in the towns visited. 

Mr. Adam found many musicians in the course 
of his trip. A number of first class artists, for- 


merly active 1 East or in Europe, were occu- 


pied in some calling because of lack of de- 


mand for their musical talent. He discovered a 
bassoon player, formerly with the German phil- 
harmonic orchestra, now a carpenter; an oboe 
player once with Sousa’s Band, now a hotel man. 
He came upon one of Finland’s best clarinetists 
in a coal mine. Finally, he imported six players 
from outside the state. The Montana musicians 
readily agreed to undertake the first trial tour on 
a profit-sharing arrangement. 

Returning to Bozeman, Mr. Adam proceeded to 
raise a capital fund of $300, just enough to pay 
the railroad fares of his musicians to Bozeman. 


This money hi sed through letters and a per- 
sonal house-to-house canvass in Bozeman. The 


10st of whom gave $10.00, became 


contributors, 1 
tounders of the organization. Mr. Adam also suc- 
ceeded in inducit hree railroad systems of Mon- 
tana to grant a luction in fares for the entire 
tour and solicited paid advertisements for pro- 
grams. 


On October fifteenth, the members of the or- 


chestra assembled in Bozeman and for three days 
rehearsed two complete and separate programs. 
Then the orchestra gave two concerts in the city, 





FOR ART 


an interesting feature of which was Mr. Adam's 
explanation about the constitution of a symphony 
and his demonstration of rarely used instruments, 
These concerts proved a sensation and the orches- 
tra was encouraged to start on its tour through 
the state. During the thirty-six days of the tour, 
forty-two matinee and evening performances were 
given, 

Enthusiastic receptions were tendered the musi- 
cians in every city. Newspapers greeted them with 
front page news stories. Luncheon clubs enter- 
tained them and afternoon sessions in schools 
were dismissed so that the pupils might attend 
the low-priced matinees. 

In each city visited, a local chapter was left with 
a business or professional man as temporary local 
chairman to look after the orchestra’s interests 
in that particular city. The trial tour ended on 
November eighteenth after the orchestra had 
traveled 3,500 miles, or the entire length and 
breadth of the third largest state in the Union. 


Significant Facts from 
Minneapolis 


(Continued from page 263) 


baseball. Take football for instance, the crowds 
estimated at Minneapolis games totaled as fol- 


lowes TARIVEFSIEy cs ec cieee 156,000 
Co RR | 120,000 

yo 350,000 
626,000 


“The attendance at park baseball games greatly 
exceed that. One hundred and fifty teams played 
to an attendance totaling 600,000 for the season, 
while 383 diamond ball teams (of which 35 teams 
were women) played before an attendance of 
810,000. These figures and statistics have been 
gone over very carefully and when looked at indi- 
vidually can readily be seen to be conservative. 

“Logan Park showing is again remarkable. 
This little, crowded, insufficient and half-way com- 
munity center had an attendance in 1926 of 185,- 
711 compared with less than 150,000 in 1925 when 
its capacity was declared to have reached its 
limit. 

“These figures are recited only to whet your 
appetite for mentally digesting Mr. Raymond’s 
report completely. In so doing seriously ponder 
over the statistics which are more or less lightly 
spoken therein. To me they are tremendously 
impressive.” 
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CostUMEp Rotter SKatinc (Colored Children) 


Colored Children Win 
New Orleans 


Playground 


Galvez Playground in New Orleans, 
visitors were assured for all time free access 
while many little brown faces peered wistfully 
through the fence. Noting the great decrease in 


attendance among the white children, the local 


Playground-Community Service Commission had 
a survev of the neighborhood made and found 
that the character of population had been chang- 
ing rapidly, so that Negro children outnumbered 
white ones five to one. Immediately plans were 
made to convert the playground into a recreation 
center for colored children. In one week a group 
of colored citizens raised the $500 necessary to 
re-equip the grounds, and the playground was 
opened on June first with a colored worker in 


charge 

Through his dedication speech, Dr. J. A. Har- 
din, a colored minister, ably expressed the grati- 
tude and joy of his people in having this recre- 
He said in part: “Any 
measure designated to protect the health of the 
community must be 


ation spot of their own. 


broad enough to extend 
its protecting wing to all the people of that com- 
munity, for no chain is stronger than its weakest 
link. 


“These little tots whom you have made glad, 
with their mischievous eyes and demure faces, 
running, romping, swinging, laughing and play- 
ing have demonstrated by their joyous spirit a 
gracious acceptance of this playground. When 
you make our children happy, you make us glad. 
When you shall have forgotten this act of benefi- 
cence these boys and girls will be singing 
your praises and condemning you to no worse 
fate than to play on the harp of David forever.” 


Legislating for Boule- 
vards on Ocean Front of 


San Diego County 


San Diego County, California, residents and 
visitors were assured for all time to free access 
to the beaches of the county when the Board of 
Supervisors adopted by unanimous vote an ordi- 
nance regulating the sub-division of ocean front 
property. The ordinance adopted reads as fol- 
lows: 

“Whenever any such tract or subdivision of 
land is bounded on any side by an inlet, bay, or 
estuary or by the Pacific Ocean, there shall be 
dedicated upon and by such map or plat, a road- 
way or street along said inlet, bay, estuary or 
ocean front and such roadway or street shall be 
given a distinct name; and all such roadways or 
streets leading to such inlet, bay or estuary or 
ocean front shall run and be open to the ordinary 
high tide line. Any land between said roadway 
or street along such inlet, bay, estuary or ocean 
front and lying between said roadway or street 
and the ordinary high tide line shall be dedicated 
upon and by such map or plat as and for a public 
park. 

“This shall not apply, however, in case of land 
lying between the Pacific Ocean and any inlet, 
bay or estuary where the distance is less than 440 
yards from the ordinary high tide line on the said 
inlet, bay or estuary to the ordinary high tide line 
on the ocean, but in such event there shall never- 
theless be dedicated upon and by such map or 
plat, roadways or streets leading to the ordinary 
high tide land of such inlet, bay or estuary and 
ocean front at intervals of not more than 600 
feet, such roadways or streets to be not less than 
60 feet in width.” 
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Recreation Standards for 
Child-Caring Insti- 


tutions 


Recently Will R. Reeves, Director of the Pub- 
lic Recreation Commission of Cincinnati, pre- 
pared for the Children’s Bureau of the Cincinnati 
Council of Social Agencies a statement of Recrea- 
tion Standards for Child-Caring Institutions. 
After: discussing the value of play and its effect 


on institution: \Ir. Reeves offered the fol- 
lowing recommendations : 
In planning future development and ex- 


pansion in ¢ 


institutions housing physi- 


cally and mentall mal children it is suggested 


that consideration be given the following physical 


factors, whicl numbered in the order of their 
relative need and usefulness 
1. One properly equipped play field for the 


older boys and git his should be large enough 


to permit the playing of major games and sport 
as well as all fre time activities. It should 
contain at least aseball diamond ; one indoor 
baseball diamot nterchangeable ) ; one basket- 


ball court; on ball court: one center bal 


court: one voll all court ; one tennis court; one 
chinning bar; one jumping pit; one fifty yard 
dash track, and a level space—preferably of grass 
—where relay g es, Mass team events and free 


play may take | 
2. Well light 


ventilated plavrooms af- 


fording accor lation for all the children in in- 
clement weather. Space permitting, at least three 
playrooms shou provided—one for those 


of pre-kinderg kindergarten age; one 


] 


for the boy s above age, and one for the girls 


above that age 


room for the older boys and 


girls should be large enough to permit the playing 
of low-organization games 


3. One large, well lighted, well ventilated and 
properly equipped hand-craft room where the 


children who lik 


“make things” may be af- 
forded an opportunity 


dolls, doll house 


4. One properly equipped domestic science or 


(Boats, kites, wagons, 
material for doll dresses). 


home economics room for girls, where courses 
in plain sewing, dressmaking, millinery, embroid- 
ery, preparation of food, cooking, care of 
children, home planning and the like may be 
given. 





ORLANDO 


5. One properly equipped manual training 
room for boys, where courses in wood-carving, 
carpentry and mechanical drawing can be given. 

6. One playground of small dimensions, with 
shade, for the children of pre-kindergarten and 
kindergarten age. 

7. One outdoor wading pool for the small 
children. 

8. One outdoor swimming pool where the 
older children may be taught to swim. 

Mr. Reeves discussed the importance of play 
leadership and made the following suggestion: 

It is therefore suggested that the authorities of 
the children’s institutions involved do meet and 
devise a method of cooperative effort along the 
following lines: 

a. Means by which each institution may ob- 
tain the services of a properly qualified man and 
woman who shall supervise the leisure hour ac- 
tivities of its children on a regular rotating 
weekly schedule of service. 

b. As physical facilities are’ gradually ac- 
quired, that a handcraft and manual training 
specialist (man), and a home economics special- 
ist (woman), be engaged on an hourly basis to 


conduct classes on a similar rotating system. 


Orlando Holds an 


Archery ‘Tournament 


On December eighteenth, the Department of 
Public Recreation of Orlando, Florida, held an 
Archery Tournament with the following pro- 


gram: 
MEN 


1. Flight Shoot (to see who can shoot the 
farthest )—Class 1, using 38 to 45 pound bow; 
Class 2, using 45 to 52 pound bow. 

2. Balloon Shoot (balloons fastened to stakes 
with 3-foot strings. Object is to burst balloon). 

3. Accuracy. (Shooting at standard target 4 
feet in diameter )—40 arrows at 40 vards. 


Boys 


E. Wand Shoot. (¢ )bject to hit a stick placed 
against a target 4 feet in diameter, perpendicular 
to the ground). 

2. Accuracy. (Shooting at standard target 4 
feet in diameter )—40 arrows at 40 yards. 
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Per SHow, Ortanpo, FLa. 


\WoMEN 
1. Accuracy. (Shooting at standard target 4 
feet in diameter )—24 arrows at 30 yards. 
In additi to the regular tournament the De- 


partment of Recreation, under whose auspices the 


tournament is conducted, has arranged to have 


animal objects cut from _ beaver-board and 
mounted on stakes set in the ground, to be used 
as targets 

Every Saturday afternoon at 2:00 p. m., archery 
classes are conducted for women. 
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Still Another Service 


Bureau 


Increasingly recreation departments are realiz- 
ing their responsibility to the community at large 
and are establishing definite service bureaus. The 
Recreation Department of Waco, Texas, is one 
mR. C. 


Oliver, Superintendent of the Department an- 


of the latest to create such a department. 


nounces that the Bureau is prepared to offer the 


following service to homes, individuals and or- 
ganized groups: 

1—Recreation Leaders’ Course in games and 
recreation 

2—Programs for holiday parties 

3—Assistance in planning parties, picnics and 
hikes 

4—Game leaders for parties and picnics 

5—Use of athletic fields for football, soccer, 
baseball and basketball 

6—Advice as to layout and equipment for 
backyard playgrounds 

7—Use of parks for picnics 

&8—Instructions for the layout of tennis, vol- 
leyball, handball, basketball courts, play- 
ground baseball diamonds and _ football 
gridirons 

9—Assistance to real estate developers in 
planning layouts for programs in new addi- 
tions 

10—Bulletins and reports relating to play and 
recreation 

11—Information for themes and reports on 
recreation subjects 

12—Information regarding the organization of 
league in baseball, basketball, football and 


soccer 
2 r > © 4 ~ ~ 
13—Information regarding the conduct of 
tournaments 


14—Information regarding children’s stories 
and storytelling 

15—Information regarding athletics for both 
men and women 

16—Assistance in organizing clubs 

17—-Referees and officials for all sports 


The Use of Leisure Time 
(Continued from page 255) 
represented by about 30 per cent. and hiking, rid- 
ing, golf, church work, tennis, visiting and auto 

riding are listed. 

Passive recreation interests are expressed as 
follows: music 60 per cent.; theatre and movies 
47 per cent.; attending lectures 55 per cent.; 
worship 55 per cent.; reading 100 per cent. and 
relaxation 90 per cent. 

Replies from 100 rural teachers indicate that 
dancing ranks as the most popular form of recre- 
ation, though walking also is highly in favor. Few 
attend picnics. Arranged according to order of 
greatest frequency, we have walking, dancing, 
reading, theatres and movies, worship, automo- 
bile riding, church work, music and cards. 
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Tourist CAMP PLAYGROUND—ORLANDO, 


Basketball Free Throw 


‘Tournament 


The year 1927 marks the second World's Bas- 
ketball Free Throw Tournament in which approx- 
imately three hundred thousand boys and girls 
took part. The final scores received in Charleston 
on March second included returns from seven- 
teen foreign countries and from every state in 
the United States. Athletes from all parts of the 
world are now eager to take part in an American 
contest against Americans. 

This international event had its beginning in 
Charleston when the Physical Education Depart- 
M. C. A. in 1923 in- 
cluded in its program a local basketball free throw 


ment of the Charleston Y. 
tournament. The Committee this year in charge 
of the tournament was made up of men from thir- 
teen foreign countries and a large representation 
Walter B. Wilbur, a 


prominent attorney, acted as chairman. 


from the United States. 


The rules for the tournament this year were 
translated into eight foreign languages and many 
countries held national tournaments and sent 
their scores to Charleston. Athletes even in the 
war zone of China took part in the tournament 
and both the girls’ senior championship and that 
for the team of this division went to the earth- 
quake area of Japan 

Such tournaments among young people of all 
nations attract much interest and tend to bring 


about a wider friendship and understanding. 





Tue Camp HAs A PopuLatTion oF 1000 


‘Tournaments 


In speaking before the National Recreation 
School, of the P. R. A. A., at New York City, 
Dr. William Burdick of the Playground Athletic 
League of Baltimore talked on the subject of 
tournaments. 

A considerable difference of opinion, Dr. Bur- 
dick suggested, exists among recreation officials 
as to the advisability of holding tournaments for 
the purpose of selecting state or national cham- 
pions. A number of officials, among them Dr. 
3urdick, feel that in many cases they are harm- 
ful and educationally unsound. Dr. Burdick 
made the following suggestions : 


Types of Tournaments 


A common type of tournament is that in which 
a number of teams holding district champion- 
ships are brought together at some central place 
to play off an elimination series among themselves 
which will determine the champion. This is very 
often done with basketball teams. 

A second type of tournament is that in which 
large teams are brought together to enter into a 
mass athletic meet where the winner is usually 
determined by the number of points gained by 
individuals or combinations within the various 
teams. Track meets are of this nature and are 
usually completed in one day. 

There is still another type in the form of marble 


shooting tournaments and similar sports in which 
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an individual may work his way up to a national 
championship. 

The last, and probably the least objectionable 
form of tournament, is that in which the teams 
win the district championship in the usual manner 
and then each team, instead of going to some cen- 
tral place to play off an elimination series, plays 
the champion of the district nearest to it at some 
This is continued until there are 
only two teams left to play for the championship. 


home place. 


In all probability one of these would play near 


home. 


UNDESIRABLE FEATURES 


Considering tournaments in general and ‘espe- 
cially those of the first type a number of logical 
objections can be cited. In the case of a’central- 
ized elimination playoff the winning team is forced 
to play a large number of games within a short 
period of time and at a terrific championship 
pace. This is usually accompanied by consider- 
able mental strain and physical irregularity due 
to a long trip, strange surroundings and other in- 
conveniences. Any individual subjecting himself 
to these conditions is liable to suffer permanent 
injury to his health. 

Where a team travels a long way to play a 
game there is usually a heavy purpose to win at 
any cost. The only thing the people at home have 
to judge by is the score and the crowd before 
which the game is played has no sympathetic ir- 
terest in the players themselves. They have paid 
to see a spectacular exhibition. This results in 
the playing up of the player of unusual ability. 
making the game an individual affair instead of 
a loyal home community affair, and giving an un- 
natural twist to the psychology of the performers. 
Affairs of this kind also tend to draw great crowds 
of spectators to see a few performers of the Ro- 
man gladiator type, a thing which the modern play 
movement is not in favor of promoting. 


Satequarding Tournaments. 


\ much more satisfactory tournament should, 
however, be possible by making arrangements to 
avoid these difficulties. A tournament should be 
the natural outgrowth of a season of play where 
everyone has had a chance, a large number of 
teams have been entered and no teams have been 
at any time broken up to form a winning team. 
The natural groupings of boys might form teams 
to play a schedule in their own vicinity. Then, 
instead of breaking up teams to form a strong 


combination, the unchanged winning team may go 
into the larger schedule. Finally, instead of hav- 
ing the winners of the various districts come to 
some central place to play an elimination tourna- 
ment, each may play the winner of the district 
nearest it until there are only two left for the final 
championship. 

In this kind of event the natural teams are 
not broken up, long trips are reduced, heavy tour- 
nament strains are avoided, players perform at 
home and promote their own community loyalty, 
and individual stars are not played up at the ex- 
pense of general participation. It has less ten- 
dency to upset the general routine of everyday 
life, ties up the boy to something permanent and 
has a logical foundation of general participation. 

There are good arguments on the side that a 
tournament of some kind is really valuable. With- 
out it we should have every district champion 
going about claiming to be the state champion. 
In a championship contest the top notchers get 
a chance to get acquainted, to feel out each other’s 
strength and find out that they are not so wonder- 
ful after all! Also, the glory connected with a 
championship gives a great deal of’ publicity to 
the game, arouses interest, and gets more teams 
to enter and try to share in the honor. 

While it is true that the spectacular athletics 
tend to throw everything off balance and defeat 
the real purpose of athletics and sport, it should 
be possible gradually to eliminate these difficul- 
ties by careful direction. A championship contest 
would probably have less opposition if it were 
the natural outgrowth of a system where there 
was almost universal participation and no one 
was crowded out to make room for the star per- 
former. 


Kite Flying 


Tournament 


On February 26, the Park and Recreation 
Board of Birmingham, Alabama, held a kite fly- 
ing tournament in which, probably for the first 
time in history, the city’s recreation director sug- 
gests, an aeroplane was used for the purpose of 
judging altitudes. G. S. DeSole Neal, Director 
of Public Recreation, went up in an aeroplane 
with Pilot Lieutenant Jerry Thomas, in order to 
judge accurately the altitude of kites. 

An altitude of 1,200 feet was reached by two 
kites. There was a special class for model aero- 
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planes ti here was an entry list of 
619 kites 
take care of this large entry list eight lines, 300 


ibout half this number flying. To 
yards long, were drawn crosswise to the wind. 
These lines were 100 feet apart and each com- 
petitor Was spaced 12 feet apart. 
There were two objectives in mind—skill in 
workmanship and design, and skill in flying. The 
home-made kites 
altitude and 


These classes 


eight classes were as follows 
for altitude: purchased kites for 
workmanshiy ome-made kites. 
were arranged for those of elementary school, 
high school age and adults. There was in addi- 
tion a special open class for novelty kites and 


Several girls were 


another for model aeroplanes. 
entered. 

The schools entered the contest with great en- 
entries in the 


thusiasm—thirty schools having 


meet. Manual ning teachers and physical ed- 
ucation directors were requested by the Superin- 
tendent of the Schools to do all in their power 
to help the children prepare for the tournament. 
The Junior Chamber of Commerce also gave its 
assistance and the Boy Scouts handled the crowd. 


A ‘Tour Around the 
World by Airplane 


Under this title the classes and groups of the 
Vare Recreation Center, Philadelphia, conducted 
by the Bureau of Recreation, gave a review of 
their activities during the year. The audience 
was taken (in igination ) to different countries, 
leaving the South Philadelphia flying field in the 
airplane are. Some of the numbers on the pro- 


gram follow: 


TOUR 
Washington, D. | “The Heart of the Nation” 
Flag Drill .Boys 12 to 14 years 
North America-—“The Land of the Red Skin” 


Bow and Arrow Dance ..Girls 14 to 16 years 
Alaska—‘The Country of Snow and Ice” 

meee Ball Dance........0csece Emily Dallas 
Holland—‘The | 

Danse Hollandais 
rome | 


Windmills and Tulips” 
oh 6 at Girls 8 to 10 years 
Austria Paradise” 


Jumping Jacks .Girls 7 to 10 years 


Japan- -*Nippot ese frersistence Japanese Per- 
fection” 
Jiu-jitsu and Self-defense............ 2 Boys 





“SWIMFEST” 


Denmark—* Physical Perfection a Danish Attri- 
bute” 
Tumbling and Pyramids, 
Men 25 years and over 
Italy—The Country with a Picturesque Peas- 
antry” 
The Tarantella........... Girls 10 to 14 years 
“The Sokol 
National Pastime” 
Dumb Bell Drill.........: ‘Girls 10 to 14 vears 
At the end of the program awards were made 


Czecho-Slovakia a new Country’s 


to the basket ball champions of the center. Music 
was furnished by the Vare Recreation Center 


Orchestra. 


A ‘“‘Swimfest”’ 

John C. Kieffer, Supervisor of Boys’ and Men’s 
Activities, Parks and Recreation Commission, 
Syracuse, New York, in writing of the “swim- 
fests” conducted on the Syracuse playgrounds, 
tells of a novel and amusing tilting event which 
has been devised. 

Instead of taking a long bamboo pole and ty- 
ing on the end a stuffed salt bag which, as soon 
as it becomes wet, is heavy and dangerous be- 
cause the pole is liable to pierce the cloth, the de- 
partment uses a rubber suction cup such as that 
utilized by plumbers in forcing a drain which 
has become stopped up. These cups, which are 
made of soft rubber three or four inches in diam- 
eter and are attached to a short wooden plug, 
may be bought in 5 and 10-cent stores. The plug 
is shaved down to fit tightly in the end of the 
bamboo pole and fastened by winding adhesive 
The cup may then be put on the 
This 


arrangement is perfectly safe because the cup is 


tape around it. 
plug and the tilting pole is ready for use. 


soft and pliable and prevents scratching and bruis- 
ing. It is especially advantageous because it per- 
mits not only pushing the competitor over, but of 
pulling him over by pushing the cup firmly against 
his wet suit, thereby creating a suction great 
enough to do the trick. 

Mr. Kieffer also tells of contriving a boat trans- 
portable from pool to pool which is strong and 
easily managed, yet tipsy enough to give the thrill 
from tilting. Two ordinary kegs of the size com- 
monly known as “halves” (24” in diameter and 
about 30” high) are put on their rolling side about 
a foot apart. Then a 10-inch plank, 2 inches thick 
and about 8 feet long is nailed to both the kegs, 
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Water Sports 


leaving a space of from one to two feet between style dashes for small boys and girls (about 40 
them. A foot or two of the plank should project or 50 yards) ; back stroke, breast stroke for small 
out beyond the kegs on either end. When this intermediate and large boys and girls; diving, 
boat is launched into the water, the board is about plunging and under-water swim for the older 
a foot beneath the surface, provided, of course, boys and girls. In plunging and under-water 
that the kegs are sufficiently well pitched inside swim events, a cork or inflated rubber balloon is 
and bunged up to make them water tight. usually tied to the neck of each competitor by 
For the tilting contest a boy straddles each end means of a string, so that each may be located at 
of the plank facing the center, while a third boy any time during the event. 
stands in 1 enter between the kegs, bracing 
one knee against the keg. In this position and F h W 
holding his tilting pole, he is propelled toward rom t € estern 
his opponent by the two boys sitting on the ends. C 
The boys propel the boat do so by paddling oast 
with their hands and feet. As the opponents There is a real thrill in visiting the new Chinese 
come within poking distance of one another, they Playground in San Francisco where 550 children 
start jabbing with their poles. The one who is play with a score of parents looking on.. The new 
successful dislodging the crew of the other supervisor, Oliver Chang, is a graduate of the 
boat and tipping them over two out of three times, University of California. The playground, in- 
wins the event. These keg boats may also be cluding the field houses, is strictly oriental in de- 
used for crew races, by having one boy straddle sign and architecture. 
each end of the board, with a third boy straddling The Western Recreation Conference at Port- 
the middle, all of them facing in the same direc- land brought together approximately one hundred 
tion. On the signal to start, they all paddle with paid and volunteer recreation workers with 68 
their arms | legs working in unison as does registered representatives from 29 western cities 
a regular cr representing five states and Canada. Thirteen 
The swimifests are thoroughly advertised California cities were represented, a pretty good 
around the playground neighborhood about ten record in view of the distance involved. 
days in advance, so that boys and girls can prac- In Aberdeen, Washington; Salem, Eugene, 
tice if they care to. Entries are made by signing Medtord and Ashland, Oregon; and Walla Walla, 
up with the playground leader or with the life- Washington, volunteer groups are earnestly work- 
guard at the pool. In addition to the tilting con- ing to secure better recreation facilities and lead- 


test, the events consist of the usual short free ership in all of these small cities. 
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Book Reviews 


PROBATION AND DeELINQUENCY—The Study and Treat- 
ment of the Individual Delinquent. By Edwin J. 
Cooley. Price, $3.00. 

The problem of the individual delinquent and _ his 
constructive treatment through sympathetic approach and 
scientific methods is the theme of this book, which con- 
tains an account of the work of the Probation Bureau, 
established and supported by the Catholic Charities of 
the Archdiocese of New York, in the Court of General 
Sessions. Fifty case studies are presented, showing the 
diversity of the problem of delinquency. The conditions 
under which probation should be administered are dis- 
cussed and the importance of results which may be ex- 
pected under fair trial are presented, in addition to the 
chapters on methodology of diagnosis and treatment. 


An ApproAcH TO PusLic WELFARE AND Soctat Work 
By Howard W. Odum. Published by The Uni- 
versity of North Carolina Press, Chapel Hill, N. C. 
Price, $1.50 

The purpose of this volume is to outline the field of 
public welfare and social work, the types of workers 
needed, the problems with which they are faced and the 
equipment necessary meet these problems. It is offered 
as an experiment in the introduction of an important 
subject to three groups—the undergraduate college man 
and woman, the teacher in high school, and the layman 
in the field of social work. To make the book usable 
for correspondence courses a simple outline from assign- 
ments of questions and illustrations is included at the 
end of the volume 


VACATIONS FOR INDUSTRIAL WorKERS. By Charles M. 
Mills. Published by the Ronald Press Co., New York 
City. Price, $5.00 

This is an exceedingly valuable volume for those who 
are interested in leisure time problems and in adding to 
the human values our current life. There is much 
hope for the future in the attention which is now being 
given by industrial leaders to problems like this, and it 
is also significant that the interest in this subject is such 
as to warrant so careful and scientific a study of the 
problem. The book is ably written, is clear and concise 
in its statement and gives a basis for forward steps. 


Tue Boox or GAames—for Home, School and Play- 
ground. By Forbush and Allen. Published by The 
John C. Winston Company, Philadelphia, a. 
Price, $2.00 

This attractively illustrated book contains directions 
for games of many types, written in language that chil- 
dren can understand. Most of the games may be played 
without buying any play things. The larger part of 
the book is devoted to old games which children have 
always played and interesting stories are given regard- 
ing a number of them. The best of the new games are 
also included. 

An important feature of the book is the fact that the 
games are graded. Games for general use, games for 
little children and games for larger children are classi- 
fied separately. After the title of each game, the num- 
ber is indicated of those who can play it most effectively 
in the home or on the home playground. For simplicity 
and convenience of reference, games that are only varia- 
tions of one another are grouped together. 

Teachers, playground workers and parents will find 
this book very suggestive 
“Hanpy”’—Church 


Recreation Service. Published by 


Lynn Rohrbough, 510 Wellington Ave., Chicago, 
Illinois. Price, $2.50 

Four years ago the first edition of “Handy” which 

has become so well known a manual on social recreation 


appeared in mimeographed form. Recently the eighth 
edition made its appearance in attractive leather-bound, 
loose-leaf form, charmingly illustrated and full of prac- 
tical suggestions for social recreation, and games and ac- 


tivities for recreation in the open. Here are to be found 
suggestions for get-acquainted games, group games, the 
quiet social games, songs, pantomimes, stunts and all 
the various activities entering into the social recreation 
program. 

Individual sections of the book—and there are twelve 
sections in this edition—may be secured for 25c. each. 


Out oF Doors Wirn Youtu. By J. W. Frederick 
Davies. Published by the University of Chicago 
Press, Chicago, Illinois. Price, $1.50 

“Not a philosophy of camping, but a simple statement 
born of twenty years of practical experience in camp- 
ing. 

In this book, designed as a guide for leaders of sum- 
mer camps, Dr. Davies discusses in a delightfully in- 
formal and informative way many camp problems—camp 
site, equipment, program trips, the camp fire program, 
vespers, leadership and many other matters relating to 
camp management. 


First Steps iy StapruM Operation. By V. K. Brown 
Published by American Institute of Park Executives, 
Rockford, Ill. 

It is welcome news that V. K. Brown’s article on 
Stadiums, which was published serially in Parks and 
Recreation, has appeared in pamphlet form. Mr. Brown 
is well qualified to talk on stadiums, not only because 
of his official connection with the Soldier Field Mem- 
orial Stadium maintained by the South Park Commis- 
sioners of Chicago, but also through the careful study 
he has made of stadiums throughout the country. 


MUNICIPAL AND Pusiic GoLF CourSES IN THE UNITED 
STATES with Statistical Information. Issued by the 
Public Links Section, United States Golf Associa- 
tion, 110 East 42nd Street, New York 

“A Public Golf Course is one where any person may 
without payment of a preliminary membership fee and 
with or without payment of a daily fee use the course 
without being discriminated against in any way.” Under 
this classification, the Association has listed 201 golf 
courses in 149 cities. Information is given regarding 
the date of opening, official body in charge, length of the 
course, fee charged, cost of operation, financial support, 
club house and membership, and golf club. 

To all interested in municipal golf courses, this pam- 
phlet will be of great value. 


GAMES AND Sports IN BritisH SCHOOLS AND UNI- 
VERSITIES. Bulletin No. 19, Carnegie Foundation for 
the Advancement of Teaching, 522 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City 

In this report the Carnegie Foundation has under- 
taken the task of studying at first hand school and uni- 
versity games in England and Scotland and presenting 
their essential features as a part of organized education. 
The study, Henry S. Pritchett states in the preface, 
does not seek to uncover defects; it makes no recom- 
mendations, and as far as possible it avoids comparisons 
with athletic conditions on this side of the water. 

It is noted among the conclusions that from every 
point of view except the strictly official, sports are made 
an important factor of the educational process as carried 
at Oxford and Cambridge. In the newer English uni- 
versities they play a far less important part. They con- 
sume less of the total time of the under-graduate bodies, 
cost less and accommodations for them are far more 
restricted. Again, although games and sports occupy a 
more prominent place at the universities of Scotland 
than at some of the newer English universities they 
play a far less commanding part in undergraduate life 
than at Cambridge and Oxford, at other civic univers- 
ities and in the universities and colleges of the United 
States. 

The following significant statement appears in connec- 
tion with the report. “The Englishman takes college 
and university sport for granted as bearing its part in 
the education of youth, and assists it where he can. 
This course of action is possible because national opinion, 
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Children Play Better on 
a hard, but resilient, 
dustless surface. 





Here is a new treatment for surfacing 
playgrounds which makes a hard, durable, 
dustless, yet resilient footing for the children. 





Solvay Flake Calcium Chloride is a clean, white, flaky chemi- 
Hit cal which readily dissolves when exposed to air, and quickly 
combines with the surface to which it is applied. 

| 


~ SOLVAY 


Flake 


Calcium Chloride 


‘The Natural Dust Layer’’ 


is odorless, harmless, will not track, and does not stain the 
children’s clothing or playthings. 

Its germicidal property is a feature which has the strong 
endorsement of physicians and playground directors. 

Solvay Flake Calcium Chloride is not only an excellent dust 
layer but at the same time positively kills all weeds. It is easy to 
handle and comes in convenient size drums or 100 Ib. bags. It 
may be applied by ordinary labor with hand shovels or the 
special Solvay Spreader, which does the work quickly and 
economically. 


























The new Solvay Illustrated Booklet will be sent free on request. 
Ask for Booklet No. 1159 


THE SOLVAY PROCESS CO. 


Wing & Evans, Inc., Sales Department 


40 RECTOR STREET, NEW YORK 
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Every Playground 
and Schoolyard needs a 
Spalding JUNGLEGYM! 


How the children do fly to it 
top, turning on the bars, hanging and chinning, 
traveling the long ladders, races, games of tag. 
No end of fun on old Junglegym! 


climbing to the 


Fifty 
to one hundred children are accommodated at the 


Absolute safety with maximum efficiency. 


same time. The playground equipment without 


a fault! 


For the little tots— 
JUNGLEGYM, JR. 


Bring joy to the kiddies with 
Junglegym, Jr. He makes 
them happy and builds their 
muscles. Price $50. 


Cflatihi 


Playground and Gymnasium Outfitters 








Chicopee, Mass. 














to say nothing of opinion within the institutions them- 
selves, esteems the university as primarily an intellectual 
agency. In such an environment, athletics take their 
place naturally as an instrument for training the habits 
and powers of youth. There is no thought of sport 
contesting the field with education like two mutually 
exclusive forces. It is a matter, not of sport versus 
education, but of sport in education. Such a relation is 
fundamental to British ideals. In all Britain there js 
not a single professor of physical education.” 


Ruytumic Dances, GAMES, STUNTS AND SONGS 


Three publications have recently appeared which will 
be of interest to those working with children. The titles 
of these three books are Rhythmic Stunts and Rhythmic 
Games, Rhythmic Songs and Rhythmic Dances and 
Dramatic Games. The words and music have been ar- 
ranged by Abbie Gerrish-Jones; the adaptations and 
descriptions are by Olive B. Wilson. The price of 
each is $1.25. 

New (STANDARD ENDORSED 
Margaret J. Synnberg. 

A new system of learning to play the harmonica is 

outlined in this booklet which also contains 200 songs, 


Harmonica Course—By 
Price $.25 


A Toy SyMPHONY ORCHESTRA SERIES. 
Lilian Vandevere, C. C. 
Mass. 

C. C. Birchard & Company has performed a much 
needed service in issuing this series of charts for toy 
symphony instruments arranged to accompany familiar 
tunes. The scores are octavo size, finished for handling 
an enlarged clear notation. A number of selections are 
now available with complete sets of parts. Among them, 
My Spanish Guitar, The Canoe Song and A Merry Life. 
The scores range in price from 3.40 to $.80 


Macic CasemMents. By Ruth Perkins. Published by 
The Woman’s Press, 600 Lexington Avenue, New 
York City 


Under this ‘delightful title is given the chronicle of 
the development of a new kind of camp program based 
on material furnished by a number of camps conducted 
by the National Board of the Y. W. C. A. and local 
branches. It is a delightful story of camp life in all its 
phases—a story full of practical suggestions for projects, 
leadership and programs. Educational principles and 
methods are stressed, making the book a novel con- 
tribution to camp literature. 


Arranged by J. 
Birchard & Co., Boston, 


InpIAN Nicuts—Famous Indian Legends. Retold by 
G. Waldo Browne. Published by Noble and Noble, 
76 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. Price, $.85 
Literature regarding Indians always has its fascina- 
tion. In this volume of famous Indian legends, Mr. 
3rowne has woven a number of Indian legends compiled 
from various sources into an interesting series of tales. 
3ased as they are on the original tales told by Indian 
fathers, mothers, uncles and aunts beside smoky fires 
in bark houses of the long ago, they tell of the Indians’ 
love of nature and show how the manifestations of the 
great out-of-doors were a part of the Indians’ life. 


Lapv—And Other Story-plays for Children to Read or to 
Act. By Bertha Palmer Lane. Published by The 
Woman’s Press, 600 Lexington Avenue, New York. 
Price, $1.50 

Playground directors working with children who have 
had a little training in play production will find in 
these charming fantasies and plays splendid material for 
their summer’s program. Lad or The Gift of Time is 
especially well suited for playground use since it can 
be made to include large numbers of children and brings 
into the play as audience the children who do not take 
an active part. Two other fantasies—a woodland fan- 
tasy and a sea fantasy complete this group. Three 

Christmas plays and Pandora are other delightful addi- 

tions. Suggestions for music and costuming are given 

in the Appendix. 

OFFICIAL TRACK AND Fietp Gurpe—1927. Spalding’s 
Athletic Library No. 112R. Published by the 
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American Sports Publishing Company, New York 


City. Price, $.25 


PLAYGROUND MANUAL. Department of Public Instruc- 
tion. Bulletin No. 30, Harrisburg, Pa. 


This manual, prepared by members of the Health Edu- 
cation staff of the Department of Public Instruction, is 
a very practical booklet for the use of school teachers. 
It is intended not only to call attention to the importance 
of play, but to suggest to teachers and school officials 
definite solutions of specific problems arising in the prac- 
tical administration of a school program in this field. 
Suggestive programs are offered to give a clearer idea 
of the activities to be conducted and the way to ad- 
minister them. The discussion of the various types of 
playgrounds includes material on organization administra- 
tion and equipment together with drawings showing 
preferable arrangement equipment and diagrams of 
essenti il games 


Twice 55 Com» ity SONGS FOR TREBLE Voices. The 
Rose Book. Published by C. C. Birchard, Boston, 
Mass. Price, $.20 

This booklet, compiled by Professor Dykema of Teach- 
ers’ College and known as the Rose Book, contains many 
good songs, most of them tested and approved through 
long use, but appearing here in new arrangement. An 
attractive and novel feature is the arrangement of a few 
songs with a sopt above the melody. The sub- 
jects cover patriott ngs, ballads, greetings, stunts, 
lullabies, spirituals, hymns and a few special numbers 
suitable for more pretentious programs. Unison and two- 
part songs predominate with a few in three parts. 

YouTH AND THE BEAUTIFUL. School Betterment Studies, 
Volume 1, Number 1. Henry C. Frick Educational 
Commi Pittsburgh, Pa 

This booklet describes the experiment of the H. C. 


Frick Educational Commission in introducing to High 
School pupils Pittsburgh a group of artists of out- 
standing personality and ability, each artist being asked 


to present that phase of beauty of which his chosen art 
is an exponent. In order that there might be authoritative 
and first hand data or results of the experiment, the 
pupils were asked to submit as one of their English 
exercises following each lecture a brief account of feel- 
ings and facts regarding the experiment. 

“The results of the experiment,” states the report, 
“provide ground for high hope for the future of Ameri- 
can youth and of the nation.” 


ApaPptep Group Gymnastics. By Lillian Curtis Drew. 
Published by Lea & Febiger, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Price, $1.75 

This book deals primarily with corrective gymnastics 
and means of dealing with individuals needing corrective 
treatment 


Duptey ALLEN SARG! AN 
by Ledyard W. Sargent. Published by Lea & 
Febiger, Phila lelp! a. on Price, $2.00 

“His final place in the history of physical education 


\UTOBIOGRAPHY. Edited 


must be determined by future generations,” says R. Tait 

McKenzie in his introduction, “but it needs no prophet 

to foretell that it will be that of a pioneer, a thinker 

and a scientist.” 

More One-Act PLays By Mopern Autuors. By Helen 
Louise Cohe1 Published by Harcourt, Brace and 
Compa Ma Avenue, New York. Price, 
$7 95 

All | und used Miss Cohen’s earlier 


collection—One-Act Plays by Modern Authors will wel- 
come this volume, One-Act Plays by Modern 
Aut] Here have been brought together plays by 
Eugene O'Neill, Colin Campbell Clements, Christopher 
Morl \. A. Milne, Paul Green and other well known 
playwrights Miss Cohen’s introductory essays are 
analytical studies of the personalities of the authors and 
relate the plays to the playwrights’ theories of dramatic 
art and to their other lite rary work. 
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INSTALL READY MADE 


HORSESHOE COURTS 


These courts are complete including stake and cast iron 
stake holder. Strongly constructed of heavy planks bolted 
together and faced with iron. Painted with rust and rot 
preventative. Very quickly and easily installed. Write 
for complimentary booklet giv- 
ing full particulars as to how to 
lay out and build horseshoe 
courts, how to organize horse- 
shoe clubs, model constitution 
and by-laws, etc. 


Diamond Official Horseshoes 


Drop forged from tough steel, 
heat treated so they will not 
chip or break. 

Let us send you copies of the 
official rules, “How to Play 
Horseshoe,” and a description 
of Diamond Horseshoe Pitching 
Supplies. 


DIAMOND CALK 


HORSESHOE CO. 
4610 GRAND AVE. 
Duluth, Minn. 





DIAMOND STAKES AND 
STAKEHOLDERS 








Pastor Stop Watch 


(Fifth Second) 


Endorsed by leading 

directors of physical edu- 

cation. Time your rope 

climbing, foot and swim- 

ming, potato races, box- 
ing rounds, etc. 


\\ Price $7.50 
Write today 


Sterling Stop-Watch 
Co., M’f’r 


15 E. 26th St. 
New York City 















S it to your camp that troops of 
those khaki clad boys and girls 


SS 
are hurrying? 
RE you the owner of the brain 
which must provide outlets for the en- 


ergy of eighty active minds and bodies? 
Then Quick 


Before your hair turns grey with racking that brain 


Order 


MAGIC CASEMENTS $1.25 


A chronicle of Program Making 
Chockfull of ideas told in detail by camp counsellors. 


From 


THE WOMANS PRESS 
\, 600 Lexington Ave. New York 
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———_(HicAcoNoRMALScHool 
vist Ff Physical Fducation 7. 


Training in all branches of Physical Education, preparing high 
school graduates to become Playground Supervisors, Directors of Phy 
sical Education, Dancing Teachers, Swimming Instructors, Camp Coun 
selors, ete One-year playground course Two-year diploma and three- 
year B. P. E. degree courses. For catalog address 


Frances Musselman, Principal, Box $87, 5026 Greenwood Ave., Chicago, Ill 














DO YOU NEED 
Play Lists, Technical Advice, Study 
Courses, Help in Play Organization 
and Production 
? A Drama Magazine ? 
Write 


DRAMA LEAGUE OF AMERICA 
59 E.Van Buren Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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BistE PLays AND How To Propuce THEM. By Mary 
Ellen Whitney. Published by Fleming H. Revell 
Co., New York City. Price, $1.50 

The plays in this book have been made very short and 
as simple as they could be while still retaining the old 

Biblical language. More than half of them can be easily 

presented by juniors; the others are usable by inter- 

mediates or older young people. The Bible itself has been 
the only source of the plays in the book. Whenever 
possible the exact text of the King James version is used. 

Twenty plays are presented and there is a chapter on 
how to ate gill them which takes up problems of cos- 
tumes, make-1 and properties. Churches, Sunday 

Schools, young he ’s societies and leaders of children’s 

groups will find in the book helpful and inspring material 

for dramatizing Biblical incidents and teaching Bible 
lessons. 


LitTLE THEATRE ORGANIZATION AND MANAGEMENT. By 
Alexander Dean. Published Appleton & Co., 
New York City. Price $2.50 

This book for community, university and school is 

largely the result of Professor Dean’s experience as 
Director of the Chicago North Shore Theatre. Guild. 
Various problems connected with the administrative side 
of play production, including organization, casting and 
stage management, publicity and finance are discussed in 
detail, while the duties of committees and officers are 
explained. A chapter is devoted to an historical sketch 
of the Little Theatre movement in America. Recreational 
dramatics, play shops and Little Theatre contests are 
described. 


One Act Ptays aoe STAGE AND Stupy. Published by 
Samuel French, 25 West 45th Street, New York 
City. Price, $3.15 

A welcome addition to dramatic literature is this book, 
the third series to be published by Samuel French. The 
volume contains twenty-one contemporary plays never 
before published in book form by American, English 
and Irish writers. Among the plays are Dave by Lady 

Gregory, Unto Such Glory by Paul Green, The Betrayal 

by Padraic Colum and Youth Must Be Served by Har- 

riet Ford. 


PERMANENT PLAy MATERIALS FOR YOUNG CHILDREN. 
3y Charlotte G. Garrison. Published by Charles 
Scribner’s Sons 


In this practical book Miss Garrison, who is connected 
with the Department of Kindergarten-First Grade Edu- 
cation at Teachers College, Columbia University, sug- 
gests the principles which should be the guides in the 
selection, use and care of permanent play materials for 
nursery schools, kindergartens and primary grades. The 
book will be of interest to playground leaders dealing 





FOLKS 


with little children. Among the subjects discussed are 
gymnasium apparatus, blocks, dolls, housekeeping toys 
and tools, toy animals, materials which involve scientific 
experiment, picture books and pictures. 


THE Boox or Horipays. By J. Walker McSpadden, 
Published by The Crowell Company, New York, 
Price, $1.75 

The purpose of this book is to point out the signifi- 
cance of our holidays, the events associated with them 
and the historical facts and traditional legends surround- 
ing them. Appropriate poems are quoted for each holi- 
day and there are numerous illustrations. 


Our Folks 


William Hansen has been employed as Supervisor of 
Recreation and Physical Education in Chambersburg, 
Pennsylvania. 

Miss Elizabeth Engle has been employed as Director 
of Recreation in Morgantown, West Virginia. 

Nathan L. Mallison, formerly Superintendent of Rec- 
reation in West Palm Beach, Florida, has recently gone 
to Knoxville, Tennessee, as Superintendent of Recreation. 

Ramone S. Eaton has been employed as the first year 
round Superintendent of Recreation in Alexandria, Vir- 
ginia. 

J. B. Lemon has been employed as Superintendent of 
Recreation in Miami Beach, Florida. 

David Kilgore has gone Danville, Virginia, as Su- 
pervisor of Recreation. 

Philip LeBoutillier, formerly Superintendent of Ree- 
reation in Daytona Beach, Florida, has gone to Irving- 
ton, New Jersey, to accept the superintendency of the 
newly organized municipal recreation department. 

Miss Irene Welty, who has been Superintendent of 
Recreation in West Chester, Pennsylvania, has been ap- 
pointed to the position of Superintendent of Recreation 
in Allentown, Pennsylvania. 

Paul Rhode, at present Director of the Community 
House in Branford, Connecticut, will take charge of the 
Williamsburg Community House, Brooklyn, New York, 
in September. 

Miss Mabel Lober, Executive Secretary of the Com- 
munity Center in Conshohocken, Pennsylvania, has joined 
the staff of Mrs. P. H. Valentine, Director of Smith 
Memorial Playgrounds, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Ian Forbes, who has been Director of Recreation in 
Moorestown, New Jersey, will succeed Miss Mabel Lober 
as Executive Secretary of the Community Center in 
Conshohocken, Pennsylvania. 

Arthur Noren, who has been Superintendent of Rec- 
reation in Springfield, Illinois since April 1, 1925, will be 
associated with the National Recreation School next year. 

John E. MacWherter, formerly Director of Recrea- 
tion in Alton, Illinois, will succeed Arthur Noren as 
Superintendent of Recreation in Springfield, Illinois. 

Miss Julia Wrenn has succeeded Miss Charlotte Ross 
as Director of Colored Work in Auburn, New York. 

Charles English has recently resigned his position as 
Director of Recreation under the Board of Education in 
Chicago, to accept the position of Field Secretary of the 
Playgrounds Association, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Ben Rumpeltes has succeeded Ian Forbes as Director 
of Recreation in Moorestown, New Jersey. 

Miss Margaret Camp has recently been employed as 
Supervisor of Playgrounds under the Park Department, 
Atlanta, Georgia. 

Mrs. George Beggs has recently succeeded Miss Gussie 
Riley as Superintendent of Recreation in Macon, Georgia. 

Robert Peel has been employed to take charge of the 
new year round recreation program under the Board of 
Education in Ferndale, Michigan. 

Miss Mildred Foulds has been appointed as Supervisor 
of Recreation to succeed Eugene Weeden in Woonsocket, 
nm. tf. 

S. A. Heatherly has been appointed as Superintendent 
of Recreation in Wheeling, West Virginia. 
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